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EDITORIAL 


Tue JEWISH LEADERS WERE UNABLE TO COMPREHEND 
Christ’s attitude toward sinners. ‘This man,” com- 
plained the Pharisees and scribes, “receiveth sinners, 
and eateth with them.” ‘This charge of theirs Luke 
records in the beginning of the fifteenth chapter, and 
immediately, to quote Dr. David Smith in his new 
Commentary on the Four Gospels, our Lord “meets 
the charge with three immortal parables which consti- 
tute His grand apologia as the Sinners’ Friend.” 

The very triple form of this “grand apologia”’ ex- 
cites attention. Was it mere iteration for the sake of 
emphasis, or was it the presentation of a great truth 
from three different angles? Mr. Howden furnishes an 
answer in The Trilogy of Parables in Luke 15. 

The Christian doctrine of sin and forgiveness is by 
its essential nature an offense to human pride and wil- 
fulness, and the paper at first briefly points out that 
many leaders of thought therefore seek to explain away 
God’s own plan of saving the sinner. Then, after brief 
attention to literary and historical criticism as it con- 
cerns Luke 15, the author proceeds to take up the three 
parables, first calling attention to Christ’s way of meet- 
ing objections by answers which carried permanent 


truths. 
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Mr. Howden’s study develops a threefold view of 
sin as it produces in the sinner helplessness, uselessness, 
and selfishness. Following this he develops also a cor- 
responding threefold aspect of salvation, and closes 
with “the dual interaction” between God and the sinner. 
One is led to see through these parables salvation, “not 
as a supreme sentimentality, but as a rational, coherent, — 


and morally correct determination on God’s part to 


undo the ravages of sin.” 


A STRIKING THING ABOUT SCIENCE, OR AT LEAST ABOUT 
most sciences, is lack of finality. New investigations 
are perpetually revealing the incorrectness or incom- 


pleteness of what had been assumed to be settled. The | 


atomic theory is a classic instance. A generation back 
students of chemistry were led to regard it as the ulti- 
mate truth respecting the nature of matter, but radium, 
with its revelations, has destroyed the atom as the cor- 
nerstone of the physical universe. While doubtless we 
do know much that will remain, still knowledge as a 
whole is continually being modified. This applies to 
psychology and philosophy as well as to material 
sciences. 

A sign of the times, which tempts the spiritually 
optimistic to indulge in prophecy, is the crumbling of 
the old materialism under the attacks of scientists them- 
selves. ‘The observation of this fact has moved Pro- 
fessor Graebner to review the evidences of this change, 
which he does in The Passing of Materialism. Being 
itself necessarily an outline, his paper need not be sum- 
marized in an editorial introduction. 

However, several things may be said about it. 
Those who share the present interest in the relation be- 
tween Christianity and science will not want to lay this 
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article aside until it has been read to the end. It has in 
its numerous quotations abundant evidence of its au- 
thor’s wide and careful reading. The rise and fall of 
mechanism is traced, and the untenable position of be- 
haviorism is made clear. Though seemingly paradoxi- 
cal the fact appears as one proceeds, that “the physicist 
and the chemist, whose labors once gave scientific basis 
to materialism, lead the van in the rehabilitation of 
spirit, while the biologist reluctantly brings up the rear, 
and the psychologist who hugs his behaviorist delusion 
seems to insist on rounding out his forty years of wan- 
dering in the mechanistic desert.” 


OUR CITIES AND TOWNS HAVE OUTSTRIPPED OUR RURAL 
communities in population, and quite naturally far less 
attention is devoted to the interests of our country peo- 
ple than they once enjoyed. But the transitional char- 
acter of our age is felt in rural life as well as in that of 
the cities, though city people hardly seem to realize that 
the changes going on in farm communities are amount- 
ing in effect to a social revolution. 

This is brought out clearly in Dr. McLaughlin’s 
discussion of The Past and the Future of Our Country 
Churches. American country life had a golden age, 
not simply in point of economic independence and pros- 
perity, but even on its social side, as we are here re- 
minded. But to a great extent this has vanished. The 
country has not kept pace with the city in material and 
intellectual progress, and so the city has steadily at- 
tracted from the country the more ambitious young 
people. As a result farms have run down and been 
abandoned, and in many cases the un-Americanized 
foreigner has moved upon land once cultivated by men 
of old American stock. 
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All this is reflected in the plight of the rural church 
as a whole. It often has to struggle hard for existence, 
and has in a depressing number of cases given up the 
struggle. But Dr. McLaughlin is no doleful prophet. 
He visions a new golden age dawning upon country life, 
one in which the church is to be a large factor. More- 
over, he shows what is being done to bring it in. 

What he writes may be called a sane and hopeful ap- 
peal to young men who want to make their lives count 
for the most, to consider this great and promising field, 
with its freedom, its varied life, its peculiar advantages 
and adventures, and its many and great opportunities 
for advancing the work of the Kingdom of God. 


Has MorMonisM REMAINED UNCHANGED IN ITS TEACH- 
ings and practices, or have both been modified by time 
and the encroachments of an unsympathetic world? 
Has it greater or less influence and power than 
formerly ? 

In seeking for satisfactory answers to questions of 
this kind we were fortunate in turning to Dr. W. M. 
Paden, the synodical executive of the Synod of Utah, 
National Missions Committee of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. A. He has responded with the article, 
Is Mormonism Changing? a comprehensive and dis- 
criminating paper. 

It is made clear that the Mormon “church” has 
in recent decades undergone radical changes in such 
matters as polygamy, obedience to law, its oath of ven- 
geance, hygiene, education, general contacts with the 
world, and even religious views. At the same time there 
is an element which strongly resists change, especially 
in religious ideas, despite the conflicting influences of 
larger association with the world and of education. The 
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fact emerges that Mormonism is facing within itself a 
devastating modernism, and that it is materially chang- 
Ing in consequence. 

As Dr. Paden reads the signs, the future may see a 
materialistic organization surviving under the name of 
an old cult, but whose religion has become a fading in- 
fluence. This brings out an important point for the 
evangelical churches. It becomes apparent that the 
wholesome changes Mormonism as a religion has under- 
gone are due to Christianity, brought to bear upon it by 
faithful witnesses of the Gospel who have long labored 
in various positions for that misguided people. But if 
such light has been dispelling the darkness of false and 
fictitious ideas of God and His world, it must continue 
to shine, or we shall simply have a great social group 
released from even such restraints as they had, and be- 
coming wholly godless, in all that such a state means. 


MINISTERS OF THIS PRESENT TIME NOT SELDOM DISCOVER 
that they need as much or more moral courage to 
deal with the problems afforded by their congregations 
than with those presented by the world. We have long 
been “building up” churches by admitting—or coaxing 
or luring or urging or almost dragging in—persons 
who are in no true sense members of the body of Christ, 
though perhaps both active and influential. 

One of the effects of this way of adding to the 
church is shown by Mr. Black in The Minister—a 
Mixer or a Mediator? The conscientious and spiritual- 
ly minded preacher may often have to decide between 
developing a large popular church or a small spiritual 
one; for he must to a great degree conform his conduct 
to the course adopted. He must decide to be the “good 
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mixer” type of preacher, or the mediator of the things 
of Christ to his people. | 
Hither decision, as we are here shown, means sac- ~ 

rifice; the merely popular man must in the long run fail 
to keep the respect of his people and so must weaken — 
his power for real and lasting service, while the faithful — 
pastor must frequently face criticism and often see his © 
church only marking time or even dwindling in numbers 
and income, with all this means to his reputation when 4 
denominational reports are tabulated. Yet not for a — 
long time has the church so badly needed the pastor 

who, while capable of mingling with people in a high — 
and fine way, can yet preserve the dignity and put first — 
the sublime purpose of the greatest vocation of all. 


FroM AMONG THE MANY IMPORTANT VOLUMES OF 
recent months these have been selected for review in this 
issue: 


The Interpretation of Religion — Baillie. 
Religion without Revelation Huley. 

Francis Asbury.—Duren. 

With and Without Christ.—Singh. 

Private Prayer in Christian Story.—Stoddart. 
The Art of Thinking.—Dimnet. 


R. M. K. 


THE TRILOGY OF PARABLES IN LUKE 15 


By Rev. J. Russe~n HowpEn 


In THis Review for January, 1925, Dr. Edwin M. 
Poteat had an illuminating essay on the death of Jesus. 
In his article occur these suggestive words: 


. sin is regarded as a violation of personal relations, 
and the instant effect-of it is estrangement. . . . since God 
is love, He cannot rest in this result. But what can be done to 
change it? Nothing, say the hardened secularists. Too bad, 
say the sentimentalists, who hope that, when the prodigal’s 
folly has reduced him to self-loathing, God, the supreme senti- 
mentalist will say, “Very well, we will wipe off the score, and 
nothing more will be said about it.” 


“God the supreme sentimentalist.” That is too 
often man’s conception of Him. And when they seek 
for Scripture justification for their idea, there is no 
passage to which they turn with more confidence than 
to Luke 15, and especially to that crown of parables, the 
story of the Prodigal Son. It will then not be inoppor- 
tune if we study the parable and its setting. 

First of all, we are assured by many voices today 
with great confidence, that God forgives the truly peni- 
tent freely, and without any other condition than that 
of true penitence. (See Rashdall: The Atonement.) 
And Dean Rashdall states that the parables which most 
definitely emphasize this side of our Lord’s teaching 
belong to that great section of St. Luke’s Gospel which 
has no parallel in the other two Synoptists. And it is 
strongly urged by him, as well as by many other writers, 
that all the teaching which sets Christ’s death in a 
forensic aspect represents later accretions to the simple 
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theology of the Gospels themselves; and in particular 
the trouble about such ideas of the Atonement must be 
traced to the influence and teaching of Paul. So that — 
we are now being urged to break loose from bondage _ 
to the Apostle of the Gentiles, and to get back to Christ. — 
In volume after volume the antithesis is forcibly and | 
even violently expressed between the teaching of Jesus — 
and Paul. Thus Julicher: | 

The mythological Christ of Paul can only be regarded as — | 
ruthlessly violent treatment of the picture of Jesus in its noble ~ 
simplicity as drawn for us in the Gospels. Jesus . . . never 


referred to His obligation to bear the form of a servant, or to 
the mediatorial work of His death and sacrifice. 


All this is sufficiently alarming. One begins to won- — 


der whether, after all, Wesley and Whitefield and 
Moody were mistaken, and if so how this generation 
of theologians can repair the damage. Or perhaps, with 
Dr. Forsyth, we may begin to wish that either our 
theologians had had some experience of the work of an 
evangelist or that our evangelists could become theo- 
logians. At any rate there is obvious reason for our 
turning to the teaching of our Lord to see how far these 
strictures are justified. 

One other matter must claim our attention for a 
moment before we endeavor to examine the teaching of 
our chapter, and that is the question of its literary and 
historical criticism. As to the former, we are at once 
confronted with the fact that in the parable of the Lost 
Sheep we have a doublet. For the same parable ap- 
pears in Matthew 18:12-13, where we are told it is in a 
more appropriate context than in Luke. But it may be 
urged that surely there can be no reason why our Lord 
should not have repeated the same parable more than 
once during His ministry. Every preacher does this; 
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and that not merely because of the paucity of his 
ability for illustration, but also because the same truth 
must needs be insisted upon over and over again if his 
hearers are to take it in. The modern world which de- 
pends so much upon the use of slogans to influence peo- 
ple by the continual repetition of the same idea needs 
less than any to be reminded of this truth. Moreover, 
as Archbishop Trench pointed out long ago, the parable 
is used with a different purpose in each of the two 
passages. In Matthew it is employed to bring out the 
preciousness of each little one in the eye of the Good 
Shepherd. In Luke it serves to show that no sheep can 
have strayed so far but that He will seek it and rejoice 
over it when found. (Compare Trench: Parables.) 
Professor Houldsworth (Gospel Origins) maintains 
that the whole great section of the Third Gospel pecu- 
liar to itself, the “travel document,” is a genuine con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
And he believes that all the marked peculiarities of this 
section can be satisfactorily accounted for if we look 
upon them as having been supplied to the Evangelist 
by Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward, who 
appears with such marked emphasis in this Gospel (op. 
cit., p. 166). This judgment passes from the literary 
to the historical criticism of the chapter. It regards the 
chapter, that is to say, as a true record of our Lord’s 
teaching supplied by one who was actually present on 
the occasion. Into the further question of the date of 
the Third Gospel it is perhaps not necessary to enter 
now. We may turn then to the interpretation of the 


parables. 
I 


And first, let it be observed that the narrative gives the 
impression that the three parables were spoken on the 
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same occasion, and that they follow closely on the events 
of chapter 14 (Alford, in loco). 'They were not con- 
joined editorially, but were really spoken at the same 
time and referred to the same subject. The occasion of __ 
the utterance of these parables was the taunt of the _ 
Pharisees, that “This man receiveth sinners, and eateth 
with them.” Primarily, therefore, they were the Sav- 
iour’s apologia for His action. But, as is usually His 
way in dealing with passing objections, He so answers 
as to enunciate permanent spiritual truths. 

We observe, then, that here we have in view a triune 
worker. The Lord Jesus had already identified Him- 
self as the Good Shepherd (Matt. 18:11). And this 
He yet further emphasized about this time on one of ~ 
His visits to Jerusalem (John 10:11, 14). We are on 
safe ground, therefore, in reckoning that the Shepherd 
of Luke 15 is intended to present us with a picture of 
His own activities in redemption. Moreover, here, as 
nearly always, the New Testament imagery is merely a 
development of that already found in the Old. (See 
Ezek. 34:6-11.) And it is a circumstance of special 
interest in the type which David affords, that he was a 
shepherd as well as a king (Ezek. 34:23). And the 
plain teaching of the parable is, first of all, that the very 


matter concerning which the Pharisees had found fault 


with Him was precisely that which was most in accord- 
ance with His divine office of shepherd. 

The emphasis placed upon the position of the Father 
in the third parable may reasonably be considered a 
primary reason for regarding the second as setting 
forth the work of the Holy Spirit. But also, as Dean 
Alford remarked, it will be seen “how perfectly this 
interpretation comes out, not as a fancy, but as the very 
kernel and sense of the parable.” The actor in both 
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the first and third parables is the Divine Being set over 


against the sinner in each case. The law of parallelism ~ | 


insists that in the second parable the actor should like- 
wise represent God. The woman cannot be the church, 
for the church itself is composed only of similarly lost 
and recovered coins. Nor are we to infer that femi- 
ninity is especially characteristic of the Holy Ghost. 
For He is typified for us under the mighty agencies of 
fire and wind. But here, appropriately enough, the 
second of the parables suggests to us the operation of 
the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity in relation to 
the lost sinner. 

In the last parable of the series the divine figure is 
as unmistakable in its significance as in the first. The 
father of the Prodigal is clearly meant to represent the 
Heavenly Father. And agreeably to the Gospel his- 
tory the Father is represented as perforce sitting still. 
“The Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the 
world” (1 John 4:14). So also the Holy Spirit was 
to be sent by Christ from the Father (1 John 15:26). 
God was in the world in His Son, as He would after- 
wards be by the Spirit. But as to the Father as He is 
in Himself, He is to be trusted and thought of as “Our 
Father which art in heaven.” The shepherd and the 
woman both represent love striving. The Father re- 
veals love suffering. This startling picture is again 
consonant with the Old Testament teaching. For when 
Jehovah declares that He “will go forth as a mighty 
man; he will stir up his zeal like a man of war,” He im- 
mediately goes on to liken Himself to a woman in the 
hour of her utmost distress and weakness (Isa. 42:13- 
14). Historically the heresy known as patripassianism 
involved nothing less than a denial of the Trinitarian 
faith. But that God is somehow involved in the suffer- 
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ing brought by sin seems to be an inevitable conclusion 
from the fact of His love. 


II 


In the second place, this chapter gives us a threefold — 
view of sin. The straying sheep speaks of helplessness; 
it cannot return by itself. It must needs be sought and ~ 
fetched if it is to be rescued. This is what is implied in © 
the doctrine of original sin. , 

Original sin standeth not in the following of Adam. But 
it is the fault and corruption of the nature of every man that 


naturally is engendered of the offspring of Adam whereby man 
is very far gone from original righteousness and is of his own | 


nature inclined to evil so that the flesh lusteth always against q 


the Spirit. [Ninth Article of the Book of Common Prayer.] — 


It does not mean that there is nothing of good in 
anybody. It does mean that there is something of bad 
in everybody. And the badness first of all blinds us 
and then cripples us so that we cannot get back to God. 
“You were dead in transgressions and sins” (Eph. 2:1). 
This may seem to be a harsh and even unjust declara- 
tion in the case of amiable characters, but it remains 
true nevertheless. 

The rich young ruler could claim that he had kept 
the whole Decalogue. Yet in his heart there was the 
consciousness of need. And the Lord Jesus did not 
minimize this need. ‘One thing thou lackest,”’ He told 
him. And lacking that one thing he lacked everything. 
For it appeared that his very goodness was but a refined — 
form of selfishness. And when the issue was clearly 
presented to him he could not face it—““He went away 
sorrowful.” He was unable to return to God. He was 
Just such another as the lost sheep. ‘All we like sheep 
have gone astray, we have turned every one to his own 
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way” (Isa. 53:6). And that is just what sin is—my 
way instead of God’s. Sin is lawlessness (1 John 8:4). 
And the more I sin, the less can I see what my sin really 
| is, and the less capable am I of repenting of it. 


True repentance is as much the inherent impossibility as 
} it is the inherent necessity of every man that has sinned 
{Moberley: Atonement and Personality, 43]. 


Such is the conclusion of a profound theologian. 
| Hear now the testimony of a great missionary who 
| knew life in the raw. “As men become familiar with 
i sin,” said Dan Crawford, “they become more ignorant 
of its character.” 
| In the next place, the lost coin speaks of uselessness. . 
| For the purpose of the teaching of the parable it does 
| not seem to be of much concern whether the Lord Jesus 
| was referring to a coin worn as an ornament by a mar- 
| ried woman or to a coin dropped from her purse. It 
| might be counted a special cause of shame to lose the 
| one, but it would be a scarcely less serious plight in a 
| poor home to lose the other. The coin is only of use 
while it is being circulated; either hoarded or lost its 
usefulness ceases. And this is the condition of the sin- 
| ner in relation to God and in relation to God’s work in 
the world. “The God in whose hand thy breath is, and 
| whose are all thy ways hast thou not glorified” (Dan. 
| 5:23). For such was the condemnation pronounced on 
| Belshazzar. Than such sin there can be no greater, if 
God be God, and if man be His creature. . 
Sin, in this view of it, consists not merely of the evil 
i which we have done; it includes also the good which we 
| have failed to do. The sinner is a divine piece of ma- 
: chinery out of action. Man’s highest function was to 
’ be co-operation with God. God put Adam into the 
» garden “to dress and to keep it.” In matters physical 
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this co-operation has not been stopped, even by sin, 
though it might be matter for speculation how far it has 
been hindered. But in things of the Spirit that co- 
operation has been not only stopped, but too often 
turned to active opposition and enmity. And here the 
sad part is, that men may even be fighting against God 
and be unable to recognize the fact. “The time cometh, 
that whosoever killeth you will think that he doeth God 
service” (John 16:2). The sinner has yielded his 
“members as instruments of unrighteousness unto sin”. 
(Rom. 6:13). And thus “they are all gone out of the 
way, they are together become unprofitable” (Rom. 
8:12). The sinner is spiritually inefficient. And, 
whether it be in the realm of biology or of commerce,. 
inefficiency is the final condemnation. ‘The inefficient 
organism perishes; the inefficient business becomes 
bankrupt. And the lesson of this parable is, that the 
sinner is just useless to God, bankrupt as to goodness, 
unable to keep up with the movement which in all the 
universe God is directing to moral ends. 

The third parable speaks of the selfishness, the heart- 
lessness of sin. There is somewhat of a tendency today 
to make out the Prodigal to be really rather a fine 
young fellow. But in the parable as our Lord taught 
it he was anything but this. He was too mean to care 
about his father or his elder brother. As soon as he had 
reached the years of manhood he demanded his share 
of his father’s property. And as soon as he could make 
his own arrangements he went off. It is a picture of 
callous disregard of every obligation of gratitude and 
love. And here we touch the deeper results of sin. In 
the lost sheep we have sin as it affects the sinner; in the 
lost coin we have sin as it touches the cosmical purposes 
of God; but in the lost son we have sin as it touches 
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others besides the sinner. Personality is the highest 
attribute of our nature. And in this third parable we 
rise to the sight of sin as a personal thing. Here we 
see the havoc that sin makes in personal relationships. 
The young fellow’s sin exhibits base ingratitude toward 
his father, utter callousness as to the claims of the one 
to whose work and thrift he owed everything that he 
has just gathered together with such glee. 

It reveals also his complete indifference to the rest 
of the family as typified by the elder brother. We 
usually dwell much on the self-centeredness of the elder 
brother, and, no doubt, this was what our Lord wished 
His hearers to understand as the great point of the 
| parable. But we are not, therefore, to lose sight of the 
| other side. The younger man’s demand for his share in 
| the inheritance and the way in which he made off with 
j it must seriously have handicapped the financial position 
_ of the rest. The young man deprived his elder brother 
of the help of his personal activity and labor, while at 
the same time he compelled the realization of his share 
} of the family estates and thereby left the elder brother 
| to carry on the business with a depleted capital. We 
} blame the elder brother, and we understand, and rightly, 
| how the Lord intends us to transfer that blame to the 
| self-righteous and proudly religious. But we are not 
| to go on, as so often we are inclined to do, and imagine 
_ that prodigal behavior and the sowing of wild oats is a 
| rather venial offense on which God smiles indulgently. 
Whatever else is meant in this parable, it is meant to 
teach us the meanness of sin and that a horrible feature 
of it is the rupture it involves between persons. 

‘ The sin in the Garden of Eden was a promise of 
% what sin will always do. Sin entered into the world, 
) and immediately man was separated from wife, and 
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wife from man, and both from God. For, of course, 
the father in the parable represents not merely funda- 
mental human relationships, but that on which such | 
always depend, the relationship between man and God. 
It is the Fatherhood of God which makes the human 
family a factor. It is He “of whom every family in 
heaven and earth is named” (Eph. 3:15). And con- 
sistent with this in the account of the creation of man_ 
it is to be observed that the moral law was given to_ 
Adam before the formation of Eve. The law of God- 
is the will of God coming down to the daily circum- 
stances of every man’s life. Essentially it is a matter. 
first of all between God and the individual. It is true 
that, secondarily, that will usually comes to us mediated 
through the ordinary duties of our human relationships. 
But it is important to remember that these, far-reaching 
as they are, are secondary, not primary. So that, if 
there come a clash between duty to God and duty to 
man, God must in all cases take precedence. “He that 
loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of 
me.” The Prodigal is a picture of the sinner trampling 
on the rights alike of God and man. 


III 


In close connection with this threefold view of sin we 
have a threefold aspect of salvation. First of all, it is 
simply and plainly rescue. The sinner has put himself 
in deadly peril, and salvation, as the very word implies, 
means that he is delivered from that. Now it is just 
here that the clash between the objective and subjective 
theories of the Atonement becomes pronounced. Let 
it be freely conceded that there is an element of truth in 
the subjective view. Yet it must also be urged, on the 
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other hand, that in this parable, as indeed all through 
Christ’s teaching and also all through the New Testa- 
ment, the thought is continually pressed upon us, that 
the sinner needs to be rescued from something and 
somebody. That rescue, in the working out of it, cost 
nothing less than the death of Christ. He did not 
merely die as an example. For if He were God, and 
could, therefore, have avoided death by an act of his 
will, as He Himself declared (Matt. 26:53), then His 
example would point to suicide as the appropriate death 
for His followers. 

Nor was His death simply an expression of His 
love. As Dr. Denny says: 

If I were sitting on the end of the pier on a summer day 
enjoying the sunshine and the air and someone came along and 
jumped into the water and got drowned to prove his love for 
me I should find it quite unintelligible. I might be much in need 
of love, but an act in no rational relation to any of my neces- 
sities could not prove it. But if I had fallen into the water and 
were drowning and someone sprang into the water and at the 
cost of making my peril, or what but for him would have been 
my fate, his own, saved me from death, I should say Greater 
love hath no man than this. . . . There must be such an 
intelligible relation between the death of Christ, the great act 
in which His love to sinners is demonstrated, and the sin of the 
world for which in His blood He is the propitiation. [The 
Death of Christ, p. 126 f.] 


Returning to our parable, here the teaching plainly 
is that what the sinner is saved from is his own condition 
of helplessness brought about by his sin. We have all 
got into a condition where one “cannot keep his own 
soul alive” (Psa. 22:29). 
| In the second place, salvation means restoration to 
usefulness. Paul spoke of himself as having been be- 
| fore his conversion “a blasphemer, and a persecutor, 
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and injurious” (1 Tim. 1:13). Afterwards he “laboured 
more abundantly than they all” (1 Cor. 15:10). The 
injurious becomes helpful, the useless becomes useful, 
through the mightly alchemy of salvation. The Lord 
can even restore “the years that the locust hath eaten.” 
For he commits the ministry of reconciliation, not to 
angels, but to men whom He has saved; an angel cannot 
announce the great tidings. Cornelius must send to 
Joppa and call Simon, if he is to hear words whereby — 
he may be saved. The recovered coin is speedily set to | 
circulate in the markets of the world. “Ye shall be 
witnesses unto me.” 

In the third place, salvation clearly means reunion 
with God. The Prodigal by his own folly had cut him- © 
self off from his father’s house and society. He had 
become reduced to beggary and want in the far country. 
He had secured his freedom. But now that he had got 
it, the price appeared too high. A very worldly and 
evil-living man once said to me that the worst day’s 
work he ever did was when he “took his legs from under- 
neath his father’s mahogany.” It was another way of 
saying, “I perish with hunger.” Sometimes even to the 
hardened and indifferent there comes a kind of hunger 
for God. There is a sense of futility and weakness in 
life which refuses to be permanently stifled by opiates 
or excitement. 

Salvation brings that rest of mind and feelings and 
will which comes only of oneness with God. There is a 
condition of strain between man and his environment. 
Salvation means that this is replaced by harmony, 
though not that the saved man can claim immunity from 
trouble. Our Lord Himself has warned His disciples, 
“In the world ye shall have tribulation.” But it does 
mean that to the man of God there comes that con- 
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sciousness of intimate relationship with his Father in 
Christ which gives him “patience in tribulation.” Life 


¥ with God is so different from life without Him. The 


very self-surrender which is involved, as it was in the 
case of the Prodigal, is nothing less than the home- 


J coming of the soul. The saved man recognizes his true 


relationship with God. He is dependent, not indepen- 
dent. He is the creature; God is the Creator. Above 
all, he is the sinner, God is his Saviour. Salvation 
means, therefore, the reception into the Father’s heart, 
the reunion between God and His child, and the en- 
trance into the possession and privileges of the family 
of Heaven. 

Finally these parables set forth the dual interaction 
|.in which salvation consists. In the first two parables 
the sinner, represented by the sheep and the coin, can 
do nothing; God must do everything. In the third 
parable the sinner must do everything; God can do 
nothing. The Lord Jesus simply sets forth these two 
great antinomies over against each other and offers no 
word of explanation. The problem remains as ever an 
insoluble one so far as speculative thought is concerned. 
But happily the enigma is being resolved in experience 
every day from the standpoint of practical decision. 

The will of God and the will of man are like the 
positive and negative poles of an electric circuit; both 
/ must be connected if the power is to be manifested. 
Our wills are ours, we know not how; 


Our wills are ours to make them thine. 
[Tennyson: In Memoriam. ] 


“It is God which worketh in you both the willing 
and the doing.” We can bid the sinner receive Christ, 
believe on Christ, come to Christ, sure that all the while 
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God’s grace is eagerly on the watch to co-operate with 
the tiniest indication of a desire to respond. 

And so we have here salvation, not as a supreme 
sentimentality, but as a rational, coherent, and morally 
correct determination on God’s part to undo the rav- 
ages of sin. At all costs, even that of the death of His 
well beloved, He hath devised means whereby His 
banished be not expelled from Him. 


SOUTHBOROUGH, ENGLAND. 
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THE PASSING OF MATERIALISM 


By Proressor THEODORE GRAEBNER, of the Chair of Philosophy, Concordia 
Seminary 

ADDRESSING the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at Oxford in 1926, Lord Balfour gave 
it as his “firm personal conviction” that the next great 
step of science would be “to bring the spiritual concep- 
tion of the universe out of the domain of religion into 
that of actual scientific discovery.” 

Speaking before the Glasgow convention of the 
same body, Professor J. Bronte Gatenby of Trinity 
College, Dublin, last year announced the discovery of 
certain minute organisms within the cell protoplasm 
and closed with the remark that “only a person ignorant 
of cell structure now endeavors to apply a mechanistic 
philosophy.” 

“There seems no other way out,” says Arthur J. 
Todd of Northwestern University, “than to agree with 
Dean Inge that since the attempt to explain mind ma- 
terialistically and life mechanically has failed, nothing 
remains but to explain nature spiritually.” 

Three swallows do not make a summer; but the 
voices that we hear seem to say that the winter, at least, 
of our materialistic discontent is past. And while there 
is no intention of picturing the scientists and philoso- 
phers of our day as a mighty army marching forward 
under the banner of orthodox Christianity, one is on 
safe ground when asserting a strong tendency in the 
direction of a spiritual interpretation of nature and 


consciousness. 
345 
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Moreover, when Professor J. S. Haldane performs 
a series of experiments to show that the vital operations 
of organism do not conform to the laws of chemistry, 
and when Professor L. T. More of Cincinnati devotes a 
book to the thesis that life processes cannot be defined 
in terms of physics, we refuse to be startled. It would 
be hardly adequate to speak of a collapse of material- 
ism. Nothing has crashed. The building has not been 
blown up, but is being taken down in rather orderly 
fashion. There have been more than a hundred years of 
slow retrogression from the materialistic world view. 
And, strangely enough, the physicist and the chemist, 
whose labors once gave scientific basis to materialism, 
lead the van in the rehabilitation of spirit, while the 
biologist reluctantly brings up the rear, and the 
psychologist who hugs his behaviorist delusion seems to 
insist on rounding out his forty years of wandering in 
the mechanistic desert. 


I 


When the twin formula of conservation, the indestruc- 
tibility of matter and the conservation of energy, first 
won the acceptance of scientists, it came like a mariner’s 
compass to a crew uncertain of direction. Without the 
recognition of the uniformity of nature, the student and 
the experimenter drifted on a sea of uncertainty, mak- 
ing port only by chance. That force may be controlled, 
but cannot be created or destroyed; that matter is con- 
stant in nature, permitting of many transformations 
but of destruction never, were fundamental conceptions 
which opened a new era in the history of science. And 
as ever, the generalizations of metaphysics were pro- 
foundly influenced by the formulae which dominated 
and harmonized physical research. From 1850 to 1900 
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the physical sciences, but also biology and psychology, 
were viewed under the common aspect of mechanism. 

Yet even this half-century of scientific development 
came as a recession from the grosser and more consis- 
tent materialism of an earlier day. The very notion of 
energy had no place in the prevalent systems. The 
eighteenth century philosopher did not speak of heat, 
light, electricity, as forms of energy or “force.” He 
conceived subtle forms of matter, highly attenuated 
yet tangible fluids, subject to gravitation and chemical 
attraction. Following Newton and Franklin, he spoke 
of light as a “corpuscular emanation” or fluid, com- 
posed of shining particles of heat. Electricity, magnet- 
ism, “vital fluid,” and by some even a “gravic fluid” and 
an “acoustic fluid,” were placed in the same scale; and 
taken together all these supposed subtle forms of mat- 
ter were classed as the “imponderables.” The phe- 
nomena of heat were referred to a kind of matter called 
phlogiston, which was believed to enter into the com- 
position of other bodies in varying degree, thus deter- 
ing their inflammability. Oddly enough, the most un- 
compromising of all the champions of the old “phlogis- 
tic” ideas was Dr. Priestly, the very man whose discov- 
ery of oxygen had paved the way for the “antiphlog- 
istic” movement, a fact which gave rise to Cuvier’s re- 
mark that Priestly was undoubtedly one of the fathers 
of modern chemistry, but a father who never wished to 
recognize his daughter. Evven the evidence of his own 
discoveries failed to shake him in his stark materialistic 
creed. 

When the idea of energy celebrated its first triumph 
in the law of conservation the egg shells of a crude ma- 
terialistic age still clung to the newly hatched dogma 
and for a time worked as a check on further progress 
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in the scientific interpretation of nature. Sir Isaac 
Newton’s and Le Sage’s theory of the ether held its 
ground, space being conceived as filled with minute 
particles flying in right lines in every direction. And 
when Dr. Thomas Young worked out the modern idea 
of the ether (1804), The Edinburgh Review ridiculed 
his theory as a “metaphysical absurdity.” ven Men- 
deleeff, who half a century later established the periodic ~ 
law of the elements, still firmly believed that the ether — 
is an extremely thin gas, possibly a million times lighter _ 
than oxygen. ) 

But science had a number of surprises in store for | 
monistic philosophy. Mechanism remained the favorite | 
working hypothesis, but the extension of knowledge into — 
the domain of energy brought about a strange idealiza- 
tion of that fundamental concept. The ghost of Berk- 
eley, which had so terrified the materialistic authors 
of the French E'ncyclopedie, refused to be laid. Hux- 
ley referred to the arguments of the Irish bishop as 
“irrefragable,” as the file on which all materialistic 
writers who tried to bite it “simply broke their teeth.” 
The world of Kraft und Stoff appeared to him, “at best, 
a highly probable hypothesis.” ‘The materialistic po- 
sition that there is nothing in the world but matter, 
force, and necessity, is as utterly devoid of justification 
as the most baseless of theological dogmas” (Lay Ser- 
mons). Haeckel proclaimed his doctrine a monism. 
But was it that? Certainly not in the sense of the ortho- 
dox materialists of the past. Neither Democritus nor 
Hobbes would have subscribed to his statement, that the 
universe has “psychic gradations,” and that the atom 
is endowed with life and will, with a soul that is eternal 
and immortal. What, again, would the old monists 
have said of Herbert Spencer’s doctrine, that every 
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phenomenon is the manifestation of one underlying, 
unknowable Reality, known as the Ultimate Cause, or 
as Persistent Force; that this unseen Reality behind the 
phenomena (feeling and things) is a “necessary datum 
of consciousness,” which “forms the basis of our intelli- 
gence”? We have travelled far from the standpoint 
which acknowledged only one reality—the material. 

The new monism ushered in by J. J. Thomson and 
other students of ionization is as far removed from the 
monism of Haeckel’ as it is from that of Hobbes. That 
all matter in its ultimate nature is identical, is once more 
orthodox scientific dogma; but its connection with the 
materialism of two generations ago is verbal only. 
Millikan and others are probably right in asserting that 
the hydrogen atom is the stuff out of which the universe 
is made (a doctrine which, as Dr. Paneth recently 
pointed out in his Cornell lectures, takes us back to 
Thales, 600 B.c.) ; but the atom has become unsubstan- 
tial, and the very idea of matter has all but perished by 
absorption into the notion of energy. 

It is now admitted that matter, far from being inert, 
is a veritable storehouse of prodigious energies, so pow- 
erful that if they could be made available, the intra- 
atomic energies of a few grams of any ordinary sub- 
stance would turn every wheel in a modern city. The 
whole trend of speculation is now opposed to the 
thought that matter may prove to be the ultimate con- 
stituent of the universe. If the ether is 480 times denser 
than platinum (Professor Reynolds), or millions of 
times denser than iron (Sir Oliver Lodge), then, in 
either case, all matter compared to it is ike gossamer 
and the elements like an imperceptible mist. 'The elec- 
et rere onc will recognize Mr. Bryan as a pure dogmatist, but not 


every scientist will realize that Ernst Haeckel was an even purer one 
[Millikan: Evolution in Science and Religion, 1927]. 
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trons are thought to-be some kind of strains or stresses 
in the ether, or else interlockings of energies of some 
type of electromagnetic field. “The ether, even if it can — 
be said to exist, can hardly be regarded as having 
granular structure, and events in it, such as the passage 
of light, cannot be explained as movements of particles 
of ether” (Bertrand Russell: The Analysis of Matter). 

The mechanistic framework itself is beginning to — 
crack under the weight of the new atomism. “The child- | 


ish mechanical conceptions of the nineteenth century — 


are now grotesquely inadequate” (Millikan: Evolution — 
in Science and Religion). Apparently all periodic — 


motions are resolvable into circular and linear co- — 


ordinates which cannot progress continuously as de- — 
manded by the Newtonian laws. The law of conserva- 
tion is showing rifts. N’y touches pas, il est brisé. 
More recent opinion inclines to the view that, although 
the principles of conservation may hold quite well for 
closed systems, it has not been demonstrated either that 
they hold within the limits of experimental error, or that 
the universe is a closed system. Professor Edward L. 
Nichols in 1898 dared to say: “Recent investigations 
in radio-activity have shaken our faith in the principle 
of the conservation of matter. There is no theoretical 
difficulty about the complete disappearance or creation 
of matter.” Millikan, with greater assurance, in 1927: 
“We have seen the conceptions of the conservation of 
energy and conservation of mass become completely 
scrambled.” Ramsay’s and Soddy’s classical investiga- 
tions into the nature of radium brought about this sharp 
modification of the theories regarding matter. Ein- 
stein’s formula, me’=E, means that matter itself in the 
Newtonian sense, the quantitative measure of which is 
mass or inertia, has entirely disappeared as a distinct 
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and separate entity, as an invariant property of any 
system. Bertrand Russell no longer accepts the in- 
destructibility of matter as a postulate. “There is cer- 
tainly no known reason why electrons and protons 
should be indestructible” (The Analysis of Matter). 

“Matter,” said Alfred Russell Wallace in one of 
his last publications, “is force and nothing but force; 
force is will and nothing but will, and that the will of 
one supreme Intelligence.” And only last year Dr. 
Robert A. Millikan, when asked to give his views on 
the “Cosmic Mind,” answered: “Why not say, ‘God’? 
I have never known a thinking man who did not be- 
lieve in God. Science without religion may become 
obviously a curse rather than a blessing to mankind; 
but science dominated by the spirit of religion is the 
key to progress and the hope of the future. The most 
important thing in the world is a belief in the reality 
of moral and spiritual values.” 


II 


The physiologists of the nineteenth century, with few 
exceptions, regarded vitalism as finally overcome. 
Growth was explained as a mere assimilation of mole- 
cules after the manner of the growth of crystals; secre- 
tion as a mere filtration or osmosis, or as a conjunction 
of these two processes; all regulation of movement and 
of other processes by the nervous system, as a mere 
reflex. 

“We were intellectually intoxicated,” says Bernard 
Shaw, “with the idea that the world could make itself 
without design, purpose, skill, or intelligence; in short 
without life. Such phrases set us free to revel in dem- 
onstrating to the Vitalists and Bible worshippers that 
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if we once admit the existence of any kind of force, 
however unintelligent, and stretch out the past to un- 
limited time for such force to operate accidentally in, 
that force may conceivably, by the action of Circum- 
stantial Selection, produce a world in which every func- 
tion has an organ perfectly adapted to perform it, and 
therefore presents every appearance of having been de- 
signed, like Paley’s watch, by a conscious and intelli- 
gent artificer for the purpose. We took a perverse © 
pleasure in arguing, without the least suspicion that we 
were reducing ourselves to absurdity, that all the books 
in the British Museum library might have been written 
word for word as they stand on the shelves if no human 
being had ever been conscious.” (Back to Methuselah.) - 
In confirmation of this observe the suffisant tone of the — 
following from an Atlantic Monthly contribution of 
1898: “Within the half-century the laws of the inor- 
ganic world have been extended, first to organic com- 
pounds, then to organic processes, and finally to the 
essentially vital processes exhibited by both plants and 
animals; to-day . . . psychology finds the source of 
mentation in cerebral decomposition and recomposi- 
tom: 


The advance of knowledge has revealed new difficul- 
ties on every hand. “No single organic function has 
been found to be wholly explicable on physical and 
chemical principles. In every case there is manifested 
some power of selection, of regulation, which continues 
completely to elude all attempts at mechanical explana- 
tion.” (William McDougall: Body and Mind, 1915.) 
The amazing success of Darwin’s Origin of Species 
(1859) was in part due to its materialistic appeal. It 
explained the seemingly marvelous adaptation of living 
things without resorting to any finalist or metaphysical 
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hypothesis. But it was soon objected that, for an or- 
ganism to struggle for existence, even if that effort is 
unconscious, seemed to imply that evolution has a 
teleological side. Or, taking a larger view, it appeared 
that the principles of natural selection and probability 
when expressed in formulae are themselves expression 
of plan or mind in nature. These doubts concerning 
the pure mechanism of evolution have multiplied great- 
ly during the last two decades. ‘Natural selection im- 
plies the struggle for existence, and this struggle is 
essentially teleological. Sticks and stones do not strug- 
gle for existence, nor, so far as we can see, do atoms, 
molecules, etherial vortex rings, or whatever may be the 
ultimate element of matter fashionable just now.” 
(William McDougall.) 

Bergson’s doctrine of creative evolution has grown 
out of such reflections. Mechanistic evolution is har- 
nessed up with the elan vital, an impetus of life which 
is not material at all, and which actively selects and 
stores the energy that makes the life of organisms possi- 
ble. Bergson expects to find in physiological processes 
“some new kind of energy which may differ from the 
other by rebelling against calculation” (Time and Free 
Will). Also Paulsen, though arguing from entirely 
different premises, declares that no definite line can be 


| drawn separating the organic from the inorganic bodies, 


and that therefore the universe which produces life and 
mind may itself be alive and psychic in its activity. 
Even Haeckel assumed that the “plastidule” (organic 
molecule) possesses memory, and that heredity results 


_ from the memory of the plastidule! With reference to 


Spencer’s Unknowable, Professor W. K. Wright asks: 
“Are we so entirely ignorant of the Unknowable after 
all? We at least know how it is manifested in evolu- 


3 
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tion, and that this manifestation makes for good.” It 
is not a great step, and it appears a perfectly logical | 
one, that John Fiske took when he called the Unknown. 
and Unknowable the “Power that makes for Righteous- _ 
ness.” | 

What a change since Huxley’s day! In his famous | 
Romanes Lecture (1893) he places nature in opposi- 
tion to human nature. The ethical is to be attained — 
only by overcoming nature, and nature is viewed as a. 
“huge gladiatorial show.” Now turn to the Gifford 
Lectures by J. Arthur Thomson, entitled The System 
of Animate Nature, delivered in 1915 at Saint Andrews | 
_ University. The survival of the fittest is balanced by 
the survival to be fit; co-operation no less than compe-- 
tition exists; and running through nature, inorganic 
and organic, is a spiritual purpose. “The idea that 
nature is at bottom benevolent has now become well- 
nigh universal” (Millikan: Evolution in Religion and | 
(Science). 

There are a considerable number of biologists, more- 
over, who frankly wish to introduce teleological methods 
of explanation into the science of biology itself, who, | 
like Hans Driesch (The Science and Philosophy of the | 
Organism), assume as the basis of all life nonenergeti- 
cal, immaterial agencies (“psychoids’’) that control and | 
direct the development of the organism. Other scien- — 
tific thinkers, while unwilling to be classed as vitalists, 
have begun to speak about a grander teleology and to 
point to the marvelous adaptation of the earth to the 
demands of life. At any event, the plant or animal “is 
not a pure machine at all, but a whole in which an or- | 
ganic, and that is a teleological, principle is at work | 
within, fashioning the growth and functioning of the 
parts to the requirements of the whole” (Hobhouse: 
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Development and Purpose). Lord Kelvin said, to- 
ward the close of his life: “It is impossible to conceive 
either the beginning or the continuance of life without 
an overruling creative power. I feel profoundly con- 
vinced that the argument of design has been greatly too 
much lost sight of in recent zoological speculations. 
Overpoweringly strong proofs of intelligent and be- 
nevolent design lie around us, showing to us through 
Nature the influence of a free will, and teaching us that 
all living things depend on one everlasting Creator and 
Ruler.” 

Others still find this interpretation too theological, 


yet acknowledge the failure of mechanical explanations 


of the life processes of plants and animals. “Biological 


| research has given us rapidly accumulating knowledge 
_ of an apparent teleological ordering of this material and 
/ energy; and we are at a loss for a physico-chemical ex- 
| planation” (J. S. Haldane). Or has a building no plan 
or purpose at all because all the material of which it is 
| composed—bricks and mortar and lumber and nails— 
| consists wholly of chemical elements subjects to physi- 
| callaws? (W. K. Wright). Even the behavior of the 
| lowliest animal organisms, such as the amoeba, stentor, 
| and paramaecium, which Professor Loeb and his school 


believed could be described exclusively in mechanistic 


| terms, such as tropisms, Professor H. S. Jennings 


has found to involve the same characteristics as the be- 
havior of higher animals. The amoeba seeks food, and 
endeavors to escape from its enemies, including its can- 


{ nibal fellow amoebas. “There is in the amoeba the 
| same unbridged gap between the physical effort of the 
| stimuli and the reaction of the organism that we find in 


| the higher animals” (H. S. Jennings: The Behavior 


| of the Lower Organism). Gary N. Calkins, in his 
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study of the protozoa, and W. A. Kepner, in his | 
thoughtful book, Animals Looking into the Future — 


(1925), come to the same conclusion. 

The violence done to the scientific use of terms in 
the analysis of organic processes is the point of attack 
in the lectures delivered (1926) at Princeton Univer- 
sity by Professor L. T. More of Cincinnati, since pub- 


lished under the somewhat exasperating title, The- 
Dogma of Evolution. In order to show how men of” 
science employ the materialistic terminology without 
really believing in materialistic philosophy, he quotes — 


Huxley’s statement: “This union of materialistic ter- 


minology with the repudiation of materialistic philoso-— 
phy I share with some of the most thoughtful men with: 


whom I am acquainted. I have already hinted, it seems 
to me pretty plainly, that there is a third thing in the 


universe, to wit, consciousness, which, in the hardness 
of my heart or head, I cannot see to be matter, or force, | 
or any conceivable modification of either, however inti- 
mately the manifestations of the phenomena of con- | 


sciousness may be connected with the phenomena 
known as matter and force.” 


H. H. Williams, in his article on Will, in The En- 


cyclopedia Britannica, refers to the “complacent as- | 
sumption” that the methods of physical science can be | 
transferred without further criticism to the examination | 


of life and mind. Dr. John Scott Haldane concludes 
that the mechanistic theories totally fail to give satisfac- 
tory explanations of such organic processes as growth, 


reproduction, the secretory action of the kidneys, and > 


breathing (Mechanism, Life, and Personality). Ac- 
cording to Calkins, “chemical composition does not 


carry us very deeply into the mysteries of protoplasmic : 
composition, nor does it give any clue to the nature of 


| 
| 
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the vital processes” (Biology). And Kepner sums the 
matter up in the sentence, “The difference between dead 
objects and living objects persists despite the fact that 
men are learning more and more of the structure of cell 
complexes and how things in life are brought to pass.” 

An astronomer, we are told, given three good posi- 
tions of a comet, can with reasonable accuracy predict 


_ Its appearance a thousand years hence. This same as- 
_ tronomer given three good positions of a robin on the 
_ lawn cannot predict the direction of its movement a 


second hence. 

“There is something that is not dust at all, though 
as in all things else it is found therein; something that 
is the Order of the Cosmos and the Beauty of the 


World; that lives in all things living, and dwells in the 
mind and soul of man; something not fulfilled in 
_ physics, which vivifies the dust and makes the dry bones 
live. You may call it what you please, but it is always 
' the same. You may call it Entelechy, you may call it 
' Harmony of the World, you may call it the Elan Vital, 


you may call it the Breath of Life. Or you may call it, 
as it is called in the Story-book of Creation and in the 


| hearts of men—you may call it the Spirit of God.” 
| (L. T. More: Princeton Lectures.) 


III 


If the animal is but a machine, as Descartes held, then 
what do we find in human behavior that would forbid 


, the extension of mechanism to the activities of the mind? 


In the heyday of materialism extreme inferences were 


_drawn from the mechanistic world-view by many an- 


alyzers of human consciousness. Descartes’s animal ma- 


- chine only anticipated the Man a Machine, of La Met- 
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trie. Buechner regarded mind, spirit, thought, will, not 
as anything self-existing but as properties; or, he asks, 
would you regard the steam emitted by an engine part 
of the machine? Moleschott described mind as simply | 
a function of the gray matter, and Carl Vogt viewed | 
thought as “standing in the same relation to the brain, 
as gall to the liver, or urine to the kidneys” (Physiolo- 
gische Briefe). Yiven a generation later Haeckel and 
his followers believed that all mental and vital phenom- 
ena were merely mechanical action and chemical explo- _ 
sions of matter. 
The psychologists of the twenties and forties, cowed — 
by the materialistic Zeitgeist, thought it best to with-- 
draw from the investigation of the soul’s activities and 
their interrelation. ‘To the study of nervous structure 
and of the brain was now added a highly complicated 
system of mathematical registrations and calculations. 
The chapters of Herbart’s works, with their algebraic | 
formulae, resemble a textbook in thermo-dynamics. | 
But, to use Goethe’s phrase, Herbart, like Fechner and 
Weber before him, “had missed the first button in but- | 
toning their coats,” and the result was absurdity. Much 
worse was to come. The psychologist woke up one day 
to find the entire underpinning knocked from _be- 
neath his theories through the negative results of bio- | 
logical research. “Eiven if we knew all that is physical- | 
ly knowable about the molecules,” said Huxley in his 
famous Fortnightly Review article (1886), “we should 
be as far from being able to include the resulting phe- 
nomena of consciousness, the feeling of redness, within — 
the bounds of physical science as we are now. It would 
remain as unlike the phenomena we know under the 
names of matter and motion as it is now.” 'The same 
scientist’s utterances in his last Romanes Lecture, which 
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accepted the soul as an entity with laws of its own, 
caused the dualists to lift up their heads once more; and 
when Tyndall declared that “the passage from the 
physics of the brain to the corresponding facts of con- 
sciousness is unthinkable,” the words “vital force,” long 
interdicted, were heard once more in sober scientific 
discussion. 

And now, strange spectacle, his soul restored to him, 
the psychologist did not know what to do with it. Was 
he to return to introspection, and content himself with 
analyzing his “functions,” tracing out the laws of asso- 
ciation and classifying his cognitions, like the Scotch 
school of two generations ago? What, then, would re- 
main of the correlation of his own domain and other 
sciences? How, then, could the unifying factor of evo- 
lution find its application? Whatever the underlying 
considerations, we see the “new psychology” (of the 
nineties) again going in heavily for experimentation 
and measurements, filling its laboratories with electric 
chronoscopes and chronographs and kymographs and 
sphygmographs and pneumographs and myrographs 
and ergographs. Muensterberg sounded his note of 
warning, pointed out the collapse of Herbartian mathe- 
matics, and urged the consideration that “the psychical 
products of mental action are inner states which cannot 
be added and multiplied, and which have no constant 
unities of weight and space and time.” In vain. The 
new psychology went its way—a way which ignored, if 
it did not deny, the psyche. 

But the materialistic view was to receive aid from 
an entirely new quarter in compensation for the scien- 
. tific support which had been withdrawn by Wundt and 
| the old school of psychologists. Applying to man the 
- observations made on animals under various stimuli, the 
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psychologist set himself the task of observing the re- 
actions, the behavior, the physiological processes of 
his subject, and never asking for his subject’s introspec- _ 
tion or bothering as to his consciousness. Defined by © 
Behaviorism, mind is only the peculiar way in which a 


living organism endowed with a central nervous system | 


behaves. The mental unity in listening is not a unity of 
consciousness (soul), but a unity of bodily action, of 


“operation of a nervous system” (Professor Perry). | 
Consciousness, then, is adequately and completely de- 


scribed and explained by the anatomy and physiology 


of the body and by the nature of the various physical | 


stimuli that play upon it. It is just behavior—muscu- _ 
lar, glandular, and nervous processes. “Roughly speak- . 


ing,” says G. A. Dorsey, “thinking is action in the | 


voice mechanism—mouth, throat, ete. In short, when 
we think we are ‘talking’ to ourselves.” What follows 
from this is that “the hypotheses that we have no ‘mind’ 
at all and know nothing of ‘souls’ or ‘creators’ seem to 
be sound hypotheses, serviceable scientific inferences.” 
Indeed, “the hypothesis that ‘mind’ is pure superstition 

is biologically sound.” J. EK. Pratt calls Behav- 
iorism a denial of the mind-and-body problem. It is 
more than that. The denial of the soul as a subject of 
scientific thinking is again complete. Materialism is 
once more in the saddle. 

But the rule of Behaviorism is by no means undis- 
puted. For twenty years Professor Haeckel enacted 
the part of the boy who stood on the burning deck, 
whence all but he had fled. It is too well remembered 
that he eventually found the place too hot and shortly 
before his death deserted materialism and went over to 
the double aspect theory of the mind and body problem. 
There has been no successor to his role since. D’Arcy 
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Thompson, the biologist and profound student of the 
cell, says: “That mind and matter are incommensur- 
able seems to my judgment so obvious that it needs no 
argument and risks no serious denial.” (Professor 
More’s biting comment is: “He is not a psychologist 
so he is willing to let God put souls in man.”) Dr. 
Haldane in 1918 proposed and defended the thesis: 
“That, for the three several sciences of physics, biology, 
and psychology, the categories by which it behooves us 
to interpret them, are essentially irreconcilable.” Sir 
William Bragg, the new president of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, announced at 
the opening of the annual meeting of that body recently 
In Glasgow his belief that man has a soul. And Michael 
_J. Pupin, the father of the long distance telephone, 
__ asserts that scientists are beginning to believe that “the 
coordination of the soul furnishes ultimate proof of a 
Divine Creator.” 

But the direct attacks upon Behaviorism have come 
from the psychologists themselves. ‘The controversy, 
now at its height, is conducted with little effort to pre- 
serve the urbanities. Twenty psychologists gathered at 
Glasgow pronounce the theory utterly unacceptable. 
Professor Lovejoy says that “behaviorism belongs to 
that class of theory which become absurd as soon as they 
become articulate” (The Paradox of the Thinking Be- 
haviorist). Dr. Louis Berman calls the Behaviorist 
“blind to the facts” when “he treats creation as nothing 
but swiftly evolved patterns of something like a rat run- 
ning in an infinitely complicated maze,” and declares 
that “to see himself as the product of muscle twitchings 
and gland oozings is the most degrading spectacle of 
himself ever presented to Man” (The Religion Called 
Behaviorism). Harvey Wickham’s The Misbehavior- 
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ists (1928) centers upon the logic of Behaviorism with 
devastating effect. 

Among these dissenters from the Behaviorist posi- 
tion, the number of those who would assume that a non- 
physical principle (soul) is in interaction with the body 


is small. Few are as radical as William McDougall, — 


who frankly assumes a soul which exists in the organism 
in comparative independence of the body. H. H. Wil- 


liams indeed denies that consciousness is “a secretion © 


of the brain, an effect or even a consequent of material 
processes or modes of motion,” and holds that “no direct 
causal relationship between a molecular movement and 


a state of consciousness has even been established” (En- — 
cyclopedia Brittanica, article on Will). But he does ~ 


not dare to define the soul as an entity—as little as 
J. B. Pratt who, for all his militant interactionism, 
stands shudderingly at the last moat and finally accepts 
a “dualism of processes,” rather than a dualism of es- 
sence—body and soul. The school psychologies gen- 
erally hand the problem over to metaphysics, and leave 
it there. 

But the pressure of thought toward the spiritual 
conception is strong. The cosmos has been etherialized. 
Biology stands hesitant and half won over before the 


appeal of a new vitalism. If the protozoans have con- — | 


sciousness and power of choice, shall we deny it to man? 
And with free will, where is mechanism? With con- 
sciousness, where is the closed system of chemical re- 
actions? ‘The later judgment of Huxley and Tyndall 
stands almost undisputed. 

Why, then, this hesitancy even among nonmaterial- 
istic psychologists to accept the soul as a reality? Is it 
that vitalism has gained the reputation of being pro- 
ductive of mental lethargy, soothing us to sleep in the 
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presence of problems which cry out for more than pure- 
ly verbal solutions? Is it a fear of the advantage which 
may be taken of the admission, into good scientific com- 
pany, of such a notion as soul? For instance, granted 
the soul, shall we be compelled to discuss its origin (pre- 
existence?), and revive the debate on creationism vs. 
traducianism? Follow the speculations and the dogmas 
regarding the soul’s survival, so abhorrent to Lucretius 
of old that he sought, and discovered, eighteen reasons 
for rejecting the notion of immortality. Drop another 
barrier, and in comes trooping an obscene crowd—mind 
reading, telepathy, clairvoyance, clairaudience, natural 
prophecy, glamour, Theosophy, Rosicrucianism, and 
the occult generally. Premonition even now aspires to 
a scientific status in Osty’s La Connaissance Supranor- 
male. Hans Driesch asserts that “all philosophy will 
have to change its aspect under the guidance of Psychi- 
cal Research.” Is not one Sir Oliver Lodge gone spirit- 
ist enough? 

Thus do I try to account for the psychologist’s hard- 
ening of heart. He would rather continue a while 
longer outside the current which has been setting so 
strongly for a more spiritual view of the cosmos, be- 
cause he sees so many repellant implications of the 
hypothesis of a soul. He prefers mechanism, with its 
scientific difficulties, to the acceptance of a spiritual 
principle and of the transcendentalism which it involves. 


Sr. Louis, Missouri. 


THE PAST AND FUTURE OF OUR 
COUNTRY CHURCHES 


By Henry W. McLaves.in, D.D., Director of the Country Church Depart- 
ment of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 


From 1820 to 1860 was a golden age of country life in } 


the United States. During this period there were thou- __ 


sands of brick church buildings erected in the open 
country. Many of them of good size, where crowds of 
interested and even enthusiastic worshipers gathered on _ 


the Sabbath. In the South most of these edifices were | | 
of the basilican type with great white pillars in front. | 


There were large galleries where negro slaves sat, many 
of whom were communicants. 

New Providence Church, of which I was pastor for 
sixteen years, is one which illustrates the type. The 
present building, erected in 1856, has a seating capacity 
of about seven hundred. It is located on the Middle- 
brook Pike between Lexington and Staunton, Virginia. 
In 1834 Dr. Andrew Reed and Dr. James Matheson 
were sent on a deputation from the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales. Happily they kept — 
diaries, which were published, that give us a very fine 
picture of country church life of that period. Dr. Reed 
visited New Providence congregation. He had spent a 
number of days in Lexington and drove out on Sunday 
morning, arriving after service had begun. The fol- 
lowing is his vivid and interesting description: 

“The first indication of our approach to the church 
was in the appearance of an immense number of saddle 
horses, from 800 to 400, lashed to the trees; and, as we 
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continued to wind our way along, we presently saw por- 
tions of the building through the clustering trunks and 
foliage. On reaching the place, we found it crowded to 
excess, and enlivened without by a great number stand- 
ing in the open doorways, sitting on the steps, or repos- 
ing on the grass, where they might have the chance of 
hearing; and, in many instances, charged with the care 
of young and happy children, too gay to be quiet in a 
state of confinement. The associations were interesting; 
here was a large congregation, proper to a city, con- 
vened in the depths of the forest. The circumstances 
were striking; the day was exceedingly hot, but here 
people, cattle, church, and all, were thrown into most 
delightful shade by the overtopping trees, except where 
the sun shot down through an opening before the sanc- 
tuary, like a pillar of light and glory. 

“We managed to gain admittance. It was the sacra- 
mental service. The pastor admitted twelve persons to 
the church, and three of them were baptized previously. 
The other services were in the usual order of the Pres- 
byterian church. The members came successively to the 
tables; the persons of colour coming last. There must 
have been 500 persons communicating. ‘There was the 
appearance of true seriousness on the whole assembly; 
and everything was as quiet and solemn as it could be 
with a house so crowded, and the exchange of places, 
which this method makes necessary. I gratefully united 
with them; we ate of one bread and drank of one cup, 
and were, I trust, of one spirit. In such circumstances, 
there was great power and sweetness in that promise, 
‘T will be to them as a little sanctuary in the wilderness.’ 

“At noon a pause was made for half an hour as a 
period of refreshment. Then you might have seen the 
family and friendly groups, in all directions, seated at 
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the feet of the gigantic trees, partaking of their simple 
repast, and welcoming all to partake who were provided 
with less than themselves. 

“The afternoon service was renewed and sustained 
in like spirit. The birds, which had found a nest for 
themselves within and without this sacred habitation, 
flew in and out by the open windows, seeming to excite 


no observation except to myself, so rural were the habits 


of this people! 

“At the close of the engagements, I went with Mr. 
Morrison. [Rev. James H. Morrison was pastor of 
New Providence Church from 1819 to 1853.] His 
dwelling is about two miles distant. It \was really a 


beautiful sight to see this people—men, women, and — 


children—all mounted on their fine horses, and starting 
away, as from a center, into every part of the forest, 
where you would think there was no way to be found. 
In our own line, we had quite a cavalcade, such as old 
Chaucer might have celebrated. As we advanced over 
glade, and brook, and dingle, our path forked, and we 
broke off to the right and left; and again it forked, and 
again we were scattered. My eye long rested on them. 
Now you might see a single horseman take his solitary 
path through the woods; now a family cluster, parent, 


child, and grandchild; and now an aged pair, who told — 


you that they were closing life as they began it, alone. 
Now they thread their way through the thickening 
forest; now they disappear in the dingle; and now you 
see them again, but indistinctly, and far away; and now 
they vanish altogether.” 

Cyrus H. McCormick, the inventor of the harvester, 
was a member of this church, having joined in 1831 
during a revival, when about twenty-five years of age. 
This was the year in which he made his invention. He 
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came home at night, and his father went to his room and 
said, “Cyrus, your mother and I are disappointed; many 
of your friends are giving their hearts to Christ, but you 
seem indifferent.”” Mr. McCormick, in telling the story 


_ afterwards, said that he could not sleep, and along to- 


ward dawn he arose, dressed himself and went for a 
consultation to the home of a neighbor, known as old 
Billy McClung. At the breakfast table he informed his 
parents that he had given his heart to Christ and wanted 
to unite with New Providence Church. This revival be- 
gan in 1831 and continued four years. In 1831 there 
were 104 people received into the church, in 1832 there 


were 40, in 1833, 274. The visit of Dr. Reed was 


made in August, 1834, and up to that time there had 
been 25 additions. Mr. McCormick was probably 
present on the day that Dr. Reed visited the church. 
Four years later, 1838, Mt. Carmel Presbyterian 


Church was organized, near the McCormick home, and 


Cyrus H. McCormick was one of the charter members. 
New Providence and Mt. Carmel, two open country 


- churches located within seven miles of each other, now 


have each a membership of between 600 and 700. It 
was from this community that there went the founder of 
McCormick Seminary and the dispenser of large 
benevolences in many parts of America. 


GENERAL INTEREST IN ‘ARMING 


This was also a period of widespread interest in farm 


life. Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and other great 
Americans were farmers and had set a fashion for the 
nation. During the first half of the nineteenth century 


many agricultural societies were organized. The first 


of these associations were to be found in New England 
and in South Carolina. 
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In 1778, just before he became president, Wash- > 


ington wrote: “The more I am acquainted with agri- 


cultural affairs, the better I am pleased with them inso-- 


much that I can nowhere find so great satisfaction as in 
those innocent and useful pursuits. . . . I hope to 


find more happiness in retirement than I ever experi- | 


enced in a wide, bustling world.” 


In 1817, at Charlottesville, Virginia, an agricultural . 
society was formed, composed of thirty members. | 
Among the thirty members there were two ex-presidents | 


of the United States, a United States senator, an am- 


bassador to France, a member of the Supreme Court of | 
the United States, a general in the United States Army, 
a secretary of war, two governors of Virginia, and other | 


notable men who were Virginia farmers. It was con- 
sidered in that day that to be a farmer was greater than 
to be a king. Thomas Jefferson, seventy-four years of 


age, was active in the meeting, but the honor of being | 
president of the Association fell upon another ex-presi- | 
dent, James Madison, of Orange County. The follow- | 
ing are the names of some of the charter members of this | 


organization: ‘Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, 
James Barbour, Thomas M. Randolph, John C. Cabell, 
Wilson J. Cary, Miles Cary, William Bolling, Thomas 


R. Harrison, William Harrison, Dr. Mann Page, Wil- 


liam Merriweather, George Gilmer, Philip E. Barbour, 
Robert Reeves, Thomas J. Randolph, and Gen. John 
H. Cocke. 


It is easy to understand how an organization which | 


represented a constituency like this would be followed 
by similar societies in other sections. It set the fashion. 
There is no agricultural magazine in America today that 
is more ably edited and more interesting in'the material 
contained than The Cultivator of that period. Farm 
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people far and near took pride in producing animals, 
crops, and handiwork to exhibit. In 1826 Mary Vance 
Poague, a girl of seventeen years, exhibited twenty 
yards of wool carpet which she had woven with her own 
hands. She carried it on horseback 140 miles from her 
home, now known as Marlinton, West Virginia, to 
Charlottesville, Virginia, and won the much coveted 
| first prize. She was the grandmother of James Moffatt, 
|at one time vice-president of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. She is cited as an illustration of the widespread 
/interest among the country people of that day in the 
improvement of rural life. This was the period in which 
jmen like Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, and Andrew 
| Jackson, were among the American leaders. During 
i this time there were born on American farms, Robert 
KEK. Lee, “Stonewall” Jackson, Ulysses Grant, and 
Abraham Lincoln. 

It was a time of great country churches, and elo- 
quent, learned country pastors, especially in the South. 
| From these churches there went out great theologians 
jand preachers, like James H. Thornwell, Robert L. 
Dabney, Benjamin M. Palmer, Moses D. Hoge, and 
) John A. Broadus. It was, indeed, a golden age of 
) American agriculture and of the country church. It 
‘remains to be seen whether the corresponding period in 
| the twentieth century will become a new golden age or 
not. 
| There are evidences of a reviving interest in country 
life. This began with the appointment of the Country 
Life Commission by President Roosevelt, in 1908. His 
{ speech, in transmitting the report of this Commission to 
} Congress, made a profound impression upon America 
jat the time, and has constituted a growing factor in the 
lyears that have succeeded. He said, in part: 


4 
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“I warn my countrymen that the great recent prog- 
ress made in city life is not a full measure of our civiliza-_ 


tion; for our civilization rests at bottom on the whole- 
someness, the attractiveness, and the completeness, as 


well as the prosperity of life in the country. The men— 
and women on the farms stand for what is funda-_ 


mentally best and most needed in our American life. 


Upon the development of country life rests ultimately 
our ability, by methods of farming requiring the high- 
est intelligence, to continue to feed and clothe the hun-_ 
gry nations; to supply the city with fresh blood, clean — 
bodies, and clear brains that can endure the terrific 
strain of modern life; we need the development of men 
in the open country, who will be in the future, as in the. 
past, the stay and strength of the nation in time of war, | 


and its guiding and controlling spirit in time of peace.” 


This new country life movement has manifested it- | 
self in different ways, notably in the matter of improved | 


rural education. Not long ago many of the country 


schools were taught by raw recruits and those who were - 
too incompetent to secure positions in town or city 


schools. This condition is much improved, but still the 
attendance at many of these schools has been poor. 


Educational leaders have called attention to the fact that | 


we are spending more than twice as much per capita on 
the education of the urban children as we are on the 
rural, ‘The question has been asked, “Is it fair, is it just, 
is it wise, that the country child should be so discrimi- 


nated against in the distribution of public funds for 


education 2” 


When the World War came and the boys were sum- 


moned from the valleys, hills, and plains, from their 
country homes, the nation was amazed and shocked at 
the number who could not read and write. We com- 


a 
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“menced to talk about the high cost of illiteracy. 
Wherever there was a gathering of educational leaders 
_ they were discussing ways to solve the problems of edu- 
cation among the rural people. Horace Mann, who 
dedicated his life to education in a former generation, 
| pointed the way for educational leaders of our day. 
| Many of the states are adopting an educational program 
) whereby the public funds are to be more equitably dis- 
| tributed. This means “the dawn of a new day, which 
} will bring the rural children a square deal in education.” 
The unfit among the teachers in the rural schools are 
} being eliminated. More adequate salaries, better build- 
J ings, and more up-to-date equipment are being pro- 
| cured. The small, short-term schools are being closed 
| at the rate of 4500 per year, and the children delivered 
/in buses from their homes to nine-month consolidated 
j high schools. These schools show an increase for the last 
i five years at the rate of 1000 per annum. There are at 
) present about 18,000 consolidated rural high schools. 
‘Many of these teach vocational agriculture, provided for 
}in the Smith-Hughes law. 

: The agricultural extension work of the United 
|, States is so new that very few residents of the cities seem 
«to know anything about it. This work grew out of the 
) boll weevil scourge which swept over Texas in the early 
i part of this century. An appeal was made to the De- 
{partment of Agriculture in Washington by the Texas 
jcotton growers. Dr. Seaman A. Knapp was sent to 
) Texas. He put on demonstrations which led to the ap- 
0 /pointment of the first county agent in 1906. The work 
‘continued to spread under the wise and able leadership 
Sof Dr. Knapp, and in May, 1914, the Smith-Lever bill 
owas passed by Congress, which provided for govern- 
}ment support. We now have 5066 extension workers, 
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including directors, state leaders, assistant state leaders, | 
and county and home demonstration agents. ‘These are 
engaged in every state of the Union, from eleven in 
Rhode Island to 340 in Texas. 

Better methods of rural transportation have pro- q 
foundly influenced modern country life. Automobiles 
and good roads have been very potent factors in bring- | 
ing about the country life renaissance. When I was a 
small boy we attended church in a village six miles from | 
home. I remember riding seated on a brown sheep-skin ] 
that covered the horn of the saddle in front of my father. | 
Five miles of the distance led through a canyon by the | 
way of a beautiful mountain river. There was no resi- 
dence along this road. I learned from my father the 
names of the trees, the life and habits of the fish that | 
were plentiful in the stream, as well as the names and. 
habits of life of the birds and of the wild animals, 
whose tracks I learned to distinguish when there was) 
snow on the ground. When I was larger the sheepskin, 
was shifted and I rode behind on the big white horse. 
Then came the days of the spring wagon. It required. 
from an hour to an hour and a quarter to make this} 
trip to church. There is now a fine highway along this: 
mountain gorge of hallowed memories and beautiful | 
scenery. Along this route my grandfather drove his} 
ox team, my father his span of horses, I an automobile, , 
and my children may pilot the airplane. The rapid 
transportation over good roads has had a profound in- 
fluence on modern rural life. There are enough hard! 
roads in America to girdle the earth eight times, and we: 
have just begun. 

The automobile has been both a curse and a blessing; ; 
it is still to many a new toy. It can take people away 
from church as well as to church. It has contributed 
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_ much to the straitened financial condition of many 
country people who cannot afford from their small in- 
_ romes the luxury of a pleasure machine; too many are 
attempting an automobile expenditure on a buggy in- 
| come. On the other hand it has done much to promote 
, intercourse and opportunities for the broadening of 
vision of the country people. Where a church puts on a 
| real program it brings together bigger congregations 
| and enlarges the parish boundary of the country 
| minister. 
H The rural renaissance was given its first impetus by 
| President Roosevelt’s appointment of the Country Life 
Commission, in 1908. There is a fitting sequence of 
events, that on the very day that this great man died 
there was a group of forward-looking Americans, under 
the leadership of Kenyon L. Butterfield, meeting in 
Baltimore, to organize the American Country Life 
| ‘Association. Its function is educational. It endeavors 
to facilitate discussion of the problems of country life 
and to aid in their solution. 
Kenyon L. Butterfield, the President of the Asso- 
_ ciation, offers the following as the acid test of the future 
_ policy of the United States: “It should be an accepted 
principle that whenever industrial, commercial, finan- 
_ cial, political, educational or religious questions are be- 
| ing discussed from the national point of view and policies 
are being evolved, the first inquiry should be, “What will 
be the effect upon American agriculture and country 
life?’ In other words, agriculture should now become 
a preferred industry and country life a preferred social 
interest.” 
| Will there be a golden age of country life in the 
twentieth century corresponding to that of the nine- 
teenth? Will the widespread interest in country life on 
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the part of other agencies lead to a new day for the 
country church? There are now ten denominations 
which have country church departments. The first was | 
established in 1909 by the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., with Dr. Warren H. Wilson as Director of | 
Town and Country Work. The Home Mission Coun- - 
cil, representing the leading Protestant denominations, | 
has a Committee on Rural Work, composed of the | 
country church secretaries of the affiliated denomina- _ 
tions. There is a movement being fostered by the | 
Home Mission Council and the Federal Council of 

Churches of Christ in America to provide a resident 

country pastor for each one thousand people in rural 

areas. The “larger parish” idea, which through comity 
enables the denominations to co-operate, is finding 

favor. 

The Home Missions Council and the Council of 
Women for Home Missions have set a goal and adopted ° 
a slogan as follows: “Stronger and better town and 
country churches and religious privileges for every un- 
reached person in the American countryside within the 
next five years.” In order to realize this, it is proposed 
to organize the John Frederic Oberlin Fellowship. The 
call begins with the following quotation from Oberlin: 


“T do not want to labor in some easy pastoral charge 
where I can be at ease. I want a work no one else 
wishes to do and which will not be done unless I do it.” 
This is followed by the declaration below: 


“Mindful of the above utterance of one who is rever- 
enced by many as the patron saint of the Country 
Church, I wish to become a member of the Joun FREp- 
ERIC OBERLIN FELLOWSHIP. I also desire to do this 
because 
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“TI look upon the countryside as an ideal field for 
service and the investment of a human life: 

“I love the country, her people, her life and her in- 
stitutions for themselves: 

“I hold the opportunity presented by the rural 
ministry and the country church the equal of any: 

“I value the Lord’s business as the biggest task a 
man can undertake and one which demands the utmost 
of intelligence, industry and consecration: 

“T believe that the country church should be a real 
service institution reaching out beyond the limits of 
centers to serve all peoples of the countryside. 

“T consider the duty of a minister to stay by every 
parish long enough to do a lasting piece of work thus 
leaving behind a program which will long outlast his 
going. 

“Remembering that Jesus Christ was village bred, 
that He had an absorbing passion for the country and 
country people, and that His life and teachings have a 
special value because of their rural content and back- 
ground, I would pattern my ministry after His.” 


There were conducted last year ten interdenomina- 
tional summer schools for pastors in town and country 
fields, which afforded opportunities for developing a 
trained rural leadership. These schools were fostered 
by the Committee on Rural Work of the Home Mis- 
sions Council. They make available to rural pastors 
of all denominations courses such as: Evangelism, 
Rural Leadership, Rural Church Methods and Pro- 
grams, Religious Education, The Larger Parish, Rural 
Church Administration, Rural Sociology, Community 
Surveys and Organization, Religious Dramatics, Play 


and Games—Recreation, The Family—The Farm 


| 


| 
| 


| Home, Country Life Aspects of the Bible, The Rural 
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Young People, Principles and Methods of Church Con- 
solidation, Rural Social Problems, Rural Human Rela- | 
tions, Rural School and Education, Bible Study, The | 
Church as a Community Center, Auto Mechanics, Song | 
Leadership, Agricultural Economics, Current Problems 
in Agriculture, Co-operative Marketing. 

A false estimate is usually placed upon the country 
pastor. The country ministry will never be redeemed | 
from its present repute until we have a sufficient num- | 
ber of capable, qualified ministers, who will dedicate | 
their lives to the country church just as others have done | 
to the foreign field. The Presbyterian Church, U. S., | 
has appointed a Country Church Director, to teach | 


courses on the country church in the theological schools _ | 
and summer conferences. If we are to have a new | 


golden age, we must not only have a ministry that has 
voluntarily chosen the country fields, but laymen who 
choose to live in the rural areas, not only because they 
love the country, but for the sake of furnishing a con- 
structive Christian leadership. 

There are many good reasons for choosing life in the 
rural communities, and even on the farm. Men who are 
willing to live in the country for the sake of service will 
be rewarded with a satisfying life. There is a greater 
opportunity in the whole of a country community than 
in the fraction of the city which any one life touches. 
Competition in the city is keen. There is always room 
on the top round of the ladder, but there is more room 
in the country than in the city, and you do not have to 
climb over too many people to reach the top. 

Suppose the city dweller does get more money; the 
tendency is to spend for things that do not satisfy. We 
have many things free in the country that even money 
can’t buy in the city. Country life has its own peculiar 
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charms and its fascinations. What is finer than a coun- 
try home on a green lawn, set back among the trees, 
with singing birds and blooming flowers, surrounded 
with orchards and growing crops, while herds and flocks 
graze in the rich pasture fields? The farmer has many 
things that money cannot buy in the cities. Yet there 
are hardships and deprivations for all who dedicate their 
lives for service to others in rural areas, sufficient to 
develop hardihood and strength of character. 

I am thinking of two college graduates who are 
happy and contented on their farms. They and their 
fine families have proved a blessing to the communities 
in which they live. One of these was a classmate of 
mine. He married soon after graduation and settled on 
the farm. His wife died while he was still a young man 
and left him with a large family of children to whom he 
has been both father and mother. He has managed to 
give them a liberal education, and they have become use- 
ful and honored citizens. He is an elder in his church, 
and has helped to make it a country church of distinc- 
tion. Of all the farmers in a great agricultural county 
he was selected as the member of the Rotary Club. 

The other was a first honor graduate, making an 
average of over ninety-four during his entire college 
course. Some think that he has “hid his light under a 
bushel” as he has a mind that fits him to be a professor 
of philosophy. When he was graduated his brothers 
had gone, and the old folks were left alone. He settled 
on the farm. If you will visit his farm you will find him 
milking his herd of fine Shorthorn cows and shipping 
his cream, on a co-operative truck, to the farmers’ co- 
operative ice cream factory. He had the good fortune 
to marry an educated, cultured woman of many charms, 
country-minded like himself. He is one of the capable 
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elders who have contributed to the rather phenomenal 
success of his church. In ten years the membership has 
increased from 184 to 351. He has led the men of the 
church in their Bible study and has been superintendent 


in one of the outpost Sunday Schools. His wife, in — 


charge of the nearby public school and teacher of the 
women’s Bible class in the church, has exercised a pro- 


found influence upon both the children and the mothers — | 
of the countryside. He may not have a big bank ac- 
count, but he has managed to educate his children, who | 


have inherited the fine traits of their parents. Has not 


his life meant more than it would as a professor of — 


philosophy in some big university? 


If shown the facts, some of our choicest farm youth ~ 


will gladly answer the call to farm for the glory of God. 
The nation’s hope is that capable young men and women 
will live on the farm, to pay expenses, while their chief 
business is to build the Kingdom of God through their 
services in the country church. David Grayson, in his 
Adventures in Contentment, proves satisfactorily that 
the life of a farmer is better than that of a millionaire. 
If this be true on the temporal side, judged on the basis 
of what one gets out of life on the farm, how much more 


is it true of the Christian who deliberately chooses a 


life in the country, not for what he can get out of it, but 
for what he can contribute as a patriot of his nation, a 
builder of his church, and a servant of God. 

The real need is for leaders in the country, to de- 
velop a leadership among the country people them- 
selves. The age calls for business men, farmers, 
teachers, doctors, nurses, and preachers to live in the 
country for the sake of furnishing a constructive, Chris- 
tian leadership. The safety of the nation, the perpetua- 
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tion of its beneficent institutions, the redemption of 
society, and the salvation of the multitudes of country 
people depend upon having a sufficient number of the 
right kind of country churches. The determinative fac- 
tor in making the right kind of country church is a di- 
vinely called, Spirit-filled, duly qualified, resident 
pastor. 


RicHMonp, VIRGINIA. 


IS MORMONISM CHANGING? 
By Rev. W. M. Paven, D.D. 


Mormonism is changing more and changing less than 
outsiders imagine. It has changed some of its spots, but 
its color scheme is still that burned into it by Joseph 
Smith and Brigham Young. 

The church has changed its attitude towards the 
practice of polygamy or plural marriage. This change 
was not born in the heart of the Mormon hierarchs, but 


forced upon them from without. They fought it for ~ 


over fifty years. As late as the October Conference of 
1883, an epistle from the First Presidency to the officers 
and members of the Mormon Church was read, which 
declared: 


Upwards of forty years ago the Lord revealed to his 
Church the principle of celestial marriage, “For behold I reveal 
unto you a new and everlasting covenant; and if ye abide not 
in that covenant, then are ye damned; for no one can reject 
this covenant and be permitted to enter into my glory.” . 
Who would suppose that Congress would enact a law that 
would present the alternative to religious believers of being 


consigned to a penitentiary if they should attempt to obey a 


law of God which would deliver them from damnation? 


Yet Congress had enacted and did enforce such a 
law, and seven years after this defiant epistle President 
Woodruff issued a manifesto in which the Mormon peo- 
ple were advised “to refrain from contracting any mar- 
riage forbidden by the laws of the land.” (Oct. 6, 
1890.) Afterwards he and other Mormon authorities 
came into court and swore that this manifesto forbade 
not only new plural marriages but polygamous living. 

380 
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Since then some of these leaders have been forced to 
acknowledge that they were living in violation of the 
interpretation they had given to the manifesto. Ag the 
years have rolled by the condemnation and death of the 
practice of polygamy has been accepted by the church. 
At the April Conference of 1921 President Heber J. 
Grant, angered by the violation of the law by others 
and irritated by the fact that he himself by reason of his 
conspicuous position did not dare to violate it, declared: 

There is no man on earth that has power to perform plural 
marriage. A so-called plural marriage ceremony if performed 
is not marriage at all; it is adultery before God and the laws 
of the land. Any person who attempts to teach any other 


system than the prevailing system of one wife to one man is 
_ sanctioning the practice of adultery. 


Someone asks if this declaration may not be made 
retroactive. It is certainly quite fair to contrast Presi- 
dent Grant’s deliverance with that of the First Presi- 
dency in 1883. Continuous revelation has its advan- 
tages. 

Now the practice of plural marriage by the Mormon 
people is contrary to the laws of God as delivered to the 
- saints by their latter-day prophets, seers, and revelators, 
and to the laws of man as enacted and enforced by the 
civil authorities. Of course some of the Mormon 
leaders, including Joseph F. Smith, late President of 
the church, claimed the right to disobey the laws of God 
and, like Adam, partook of the forbidden fruit, “that 
man might be and that they might have joy.” But these 
lawbreakers could not banish the fear of the flaming 
sword which waved through the curtain between their 
days of disobedience and their days of submission to law. 
Mormonism, insofar as the infection of plural marriage 
is concerned, is now safe if not entirely sound. 'The 
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poisoned thorn of polygamy planted in the church by 
Joseph and Brigham has been removed in spite of the 
patient, by surgical operation, and in the vast majority 
of cases the patients are doing as well as could be ex- 
pected. In a few cases where the patient’s blood was 
bad or the operation clumsy “residual abscesses” are yet 
unhealed. 


THe OatH oF VENGEANCE 


Another count against Mormonism, as made in times 
past, has been the disloyalty of its oath of vengeance. 
This was the oath or solemn promise made by those who 
accepted the secret covenants made in the Mormon tem- 
ple “to pray, never cease to pray and never cease to 
importune High Heaven to avenge the blood of the 
prophets upon this nation.” We have good reason to 
know that the promise, or its equivalent, was asked of 
and freely given by those who were candidates for ad- 
mission to the secret counsels of the church at Nauvoo. 
We have also good reason to believe that the so-called 
covenant was required of those who took their endow- 
ments in 1857, when the Mormon Church actively re- 
sisted the entrance of Johnson’s Army into the realm of 
“King Brigham.” We have equal reason to believe that 
this oath was taken, if not in these very words, at least 
in the spirit of these words, during the eighties when the 
Federal authorities were prosecuting—or persecuting, 
as the Mormons put it—the Mormon leaders and their 
subjects for the practice of polygamy. During these 
years hundreds of the Mormon pluralists were arrested 
and many were sent to the penitentiary, while others 
were driven into hiding; and the powers that be, other 
than Mormon, were classed by the Mormons as “our 
enemies.” 


eT ee. 
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Now, though the Mormon leaders are positive in 
their determination not to reveal the exact wording of 
this oath or vow, they deny that the promise secretly 
given was or is disloyal or treasonous, and it is more 
than probable that the phrase “against this nation” has 
been omitted or changed. Possibly the prayer for ven- 
geance has been so generalized as to accord in the Mor- 
mon mind with the cry of the martyrs as recorded in 
Revelation 6:9-10. If, as the Mormon leaders assert, 
the words of the oath of Nauvoo of 1857 and the law- 
defying eighties has not been changed, the present day 
candidates for temple privileges and esoteric instruc- 
tions accept this vow to avenge the blood of their 
prophets as meaning no more than their other agree- 
ment to have their “throats cut from ear to ear” in case 
they reveal the secrets of the temple. At any rate, it is 
evident that, if the old vow has not changed its body, it 
has lost its spirit. 

Nothing is more evident to the old resident in Mor- 
mondom and to the powers that be other than Mormon 
than that the flag which, within the memory of many now 
living in Utah, was dragged in the streets of Salt Lake 
City, has now a place of honor in the Mormon meeting 
houses and is saluted by Mormon schoo] children. The 

Fourth of July, which not more than one generation 
ago got scant attention as compared to that given to the 
_ twenty-fourth of July, the anniversary of the occupa- 
tion of Salt Lake City by the Mormons, now receives the 
_ attention it deserves as a national holiday. 
| As late as 1898 an apostle of the Mormon Church 
‘in the Salt Lake City Tabernacle counseled Mor- 
-mon youth not to enlist for the Spanish-American War. 
The famous Utah Battery was, therefore, largely made 
up of Gentiles, though the Mormons of Utah outnum- 
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bered the Gentiles.five to one. All that has been 
changed; the policy of the Mormon Church during our 
recent Great War was that of other loyalists. Many of 
the best young Mormons responded to the call for re- 


cruits. There was no church opposition to the draft, — 


and the Mormons bore their share of the cost of the car- — 


nage in cash and in sacrificial service. 


HospiraALts AND HYGIENE 


As the Mormon Church has been forced to change its — 


policy as regards the practice of polygamy, and has dur- 


ing the last generation notably changed its attitude — 


towards the powers that be other than Mormon, other — 
changes have been accepted respecting the physical and ~ 


intellectual care of its own constituency. 


Before the Gentile invasion of Salt Lake City and — 
Ogden in the eighties, the Mormons had few physicians ~ 
and surgeons and no hospitals. The first hospitals were 


founded and fostered by the Episcopalians and Roman — 


Catholics, and when, in 1895, Dr. Groves, a Mormon 


physician, left $75,000 towards the founding of a 
Latter-day Saints hospital, many of the Mormons op- 
posed the establishment of such an institution. They 
claimed that it would minimize the prestige of the 
priesthood as healers. But the church leaders, after 


some delay, accepted the legacy and supplemented it, — 


and hospitals have since been erected not only in Salt 
Lake City but also in Pocatello, Idaho. 


ON a a 


| 
1 
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This change of policy as regards the prevention and | 


treatment of disease has been quite positive and general. 
The ravages of diphtheria and scarlet fever have been 
checked, not by the anointing of the children by the 
Mormon priesthood, but by the enforcement of quaran- 
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|tine laws, the use of serums, and the employment of 
physicians. The chief mover in this change has been 
Dr. Beatty, a Gentile physician who has magnified his 
office as head of the State Board of Health. More- 
over, the Mormon church has changed its attitude to- 
wards the practice of medicine. It is only during this 
generation that the Mormon leaders have encouraged 
their young men to study and practice medicine. This 
policy of sending young Mormons East to our medical 
schools, which was inaugurated about 1900, is one of the 
more noteworthy fruits of Gentile influence. We now 
have a fair quota of good Mormon physicians in the 
cities, though there is still much destitution and quack- 
ery in many of the Mormon villages. 


EDUCATION 


A similar change has been going on with regard to edu- 
‘cation inside and outside of Mormon lines. The first 
vital impulse given to free school and high school educa- 
tion came from our missionary teaching force. During 
the eighties the Gentile element was fighting its way to 
influence, especially in Salt Lake City and Ogden, and 
in 1890 it organized the Liberal Party and got control 
of these two cities. Dr. J. F. Milspaugh, then principal 
of the Salt Lake Collegiate Institute, was elected super- 
intendent of public schools for Salt Lake City. He 
resigned his mission school position and, backed by the 
‘Gentile Council and Board of Education, he revolu- 
tionized the whole public school system of Salt Lake 
‘County. He so raised the standard of teaching that 
more than half of the young and old Mormon teachers 
failed to qualify, brought teachers from the Kast to fill 
their places, located and erected modern school build- 
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ings, and set the pace for the development of the second- | 
ary and high school system of our state. It was nearly 
a decade before the Mormons fell into line and got back 
of the public schools and high schools. Now, however, | 
they are proudly claiming credit for Utah’s low per- 
centage of illiteracy and are doing their best to make. 
contacts with our public school system from its primary 

department to its State Agricultural College and , 
University. ; 

The Mormon Church has also changed its attitude 
towards education in non-Mormon institutions outside 
of Mormondom. Not only is it encouraging young 
people of promise to go East for medical training, but 
hundreds of young Mormons have been encouraged te 
supplement the training they have received in Mormon 
academies and junior colleges by a year or more of study 
in non-Mormon colleges and universities. Professor 
E. E. Ericksen of our State University, who has written 
the best monograph on Mormonism ever written by a_ 
Mormon, says of this educational movement: 

Among the most important conditions that tend to bring 
about readjustment is the rapid growth of colleges and high 
schools in the state of Utah, as well as the tendency for a 
large number of young people to seek education outside of the 
state. Between four and five thousand young people of Mor- 
mon parentage are attending college every year, and many 
times that number are in high school. They are coming in 


contact with the educational spirit and developing a great 
many new ideals and values. 


We need not discount the Mormon boasts of a low 
percentage of illiteracy, though adult literacy in many 
of the Mormon communities means little more than 
ability to read, write, and multiply. But we have much 
larger hope that the increasing contacts of the more 
eager and open-minded young people of the Mormon 
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Church, with the thought, feeling, and findings of 
thinkers and doers outside of the Mormon pale, will - 
work as good yeast in our local batches of Mormon 
dough. The changes, or tendencies to change, which we 


_ have noted have, without exception, been due to the use 


of good leaven from above and without. We cannot 
give too much honor to the faithful men and women who 


| have leavened and kneaded these isolated measures of 
~ Mormon meal. 


CHANGES RESISTED 


While there is evidence that the Mormons are changing, 
there is equal evidence that the Mormon authorities are 
resisting changes, especially those affecting the peculiar 


& teachings and ordinances of the church and the authority 
_ of the priesthood. As Dr. Ericksen puts it: “The 


orthodox element feels the need of putting itself on the 
defensive.” 
This determination to hold the people to the peculiar 


_ claims of the Mormon cult is notable in the attempts of 


the Mormon leaders to magnify the divine mission of 
Joseph Smith and the inspiration and divine authority 
of the Book of Mormon and the Book of Doctrine and 
Covenants. A few years ago we thought that we could 


_ mark a wholesome change of emphasis in the program 


and teachings of the Mormon Church. One of the apos- 


_ tles, Dr. J. M. Talmage, published a life of Jesus 


Christ, and its study was given prominence in the Mor- 


- mon schools and Sunday Schools. We were further 
_ encouraged when a year or so later the church authorities 


announced as the slogan for the studies of the Young 
People’s Mutual Improvement Association, “We stand 
for a testimony to the divinity of Christ.” But our 
hopes were dampened when the slogan for the next year 
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was announced as,. “We stand for a testimony that 
Joseph was a prophet called of God and under divine 
instruction organized the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints.” 

Last year the slogan given to the young people was, 
“We stand for a fuller knowledge of the Book of Mor- 
mon and a testimony to its divine origin,” and it was 
suggested at the fall conference that the next slogan” 
might be, “We stand for the Book of Doctrine and 
Covenants.” Thus the conservatives who sit in the seats 
of the mighty are holding the Mormon young people te 
the peculiar claims of the organization to which they 
belong and to which they have pledged unswerving 
obedience. Until recently the three additional books 
accepted by the Mormons as canonical have been bound 
in separate volumes, but two years ago these Mormon 
“scriptures” were printed and bound together in exact 
imitation of our morocco bound editions of the Old and 
New Testaments. This book of modern “scriptures” 
is not meant to supplant, but to supplement, the Scrip- 
tures as we receive them. But it has, during the last 
year or so, been one of the best sellers in our Mormon 
book stores. Another sign of new attention to these 
additional scriptures is the commentary recently pub- 
lished on the Doctrine and Covenants with the approval 
of the church. No commentary on the Bible or any 
book of the Bible has ever been written from the Mor- 
mon viewpoint, though Sidney Rigdon and Joseph 
Smith once made a stagger at translating and correcting 
the Bible in accordance with their own brand of inspira- 
tion. Nor have the Mormons attempted to write a dic- 
tionary of the Bible. They have, however, a dictionary 
of the Book of Mormon, and are now promoting the 
use of the new commentary on revelations given to 
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| Joseph Smith, Jr., the Prophet, written by Hyrum M. 


Smith, one of the younger apostles and a son of the late 


_ Joseph F. Smith. 


Tue Doctrine or DEIry 


_ The First Presidency and the apostles are equally deter- 
| mined in their endeavor to hold the Mormon people to 
| the teachings of Joseph Smith and Brigham Young as 
| regards Deity. At the semi-annual conference of the 
church held last October, Orson Whitney, one of the 


apostles, defending the theology of his church, said: 
Joseph Smith knew God, for he had seen Him; he had con- 


versed with Him and received from Him instructions. He 


| declared God to be in human form—an exalted and glorified 
_ man, and that was his first great service to humanity. And 


how reasonable and logical it is! What simple, plain common 
sense! For if God made man in his own image, then God must 
be in the image of man, and if men and women are indeed God’s 
children, what more reasonable than the conclusion that we 
have a mother, as well as a father in heaven, in whose likeness 
we are male and female. 


As a matter of fact, physical, pluralistic, and sexual 
conceptions of God are preached more openly and in- 
sisted on more vigorously now than they were thirty 
years ago. The dogmatists of the Mormon Church are 
protesting in season and out of season against the 
abandonment or possible obsolescence of the doctrines 
formulated by Sidney Rigdon and Joseph Smith and 
defended or expanded by Brigham Young. “Methinks 
they do protest too much.” 

Illustrations of the intransigeance of the Mormon 
“die-hards” are to be found in the recently revised edi- 
tion of the Mormon hymn book. We were waiting ex- 
pectantly for this revised hymnal. We hoped for signs 
of change, but we have been disappointed. True, the 
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old evangelical hymns have been retained and some new 
ones added, but the worst of the old-time Mormon hymns 
are still in the new book. For example, in this up-to- 
date hymnal I find the hymn I once heard sung at a 
Mormon sacramental service, a part of which runs: 
The Seer, the Seer, Joseph the Seer! 
I'll sing of the Prophet ever dear, 


His equal now can not be found, 
By searching the wide world around. 


With Gods he soared in realms of day, 
And men he taught the heavenly way, 
The earthly Seer! the heavenly Seer! 

I love to dwell on his memory dear; 


The chosen of God and the friend of man, 
He brought the Priesthood back again. 


The Saints, the Saints, his only pride! 
For them he lived, for them he died. 
Their joys were his, their sorrows too, 
He loved the Saints, he loved Nauvoo. 


Unchanged in death with a Saviour’s love, 

He pleads his cause in the courts above, 

Far from the furious rage of mobs, 

His home’s in the sky, he dwells with the Gods. 


He died, he died for those he loved, 
He reigns, he reigns in the realms above. [Hymn 96. ] 


Another hymn which we find in this new book is an 
old favorite with the Mormons. It is entitled Praise to 
the Man Who Communed with Jehovah. Its spirit and 
teaching are contained in its chorus: 

Hail to the Prophet ascended to Heaven, 
Traitors and tyrants now fight Him in vain. 


Mingling with Gods He can plan for His brethren, 
Death can not conquer the Hero again. [Hymn 167.] 
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FatHer ADAM 


It was one of Brigham Young’s teachings that “Adam 
is our father and our God, the only God with whom we 
have to do.” For years I have imagined that the Mor- 
mon authorities were ashamed of this doctrine or, at 
least, were inclined to consider it as an outburst of 
Brighamism rather than an inspired tenet of Mormon- 
ism. I was, therefore, surprised to find the old hymn 
to Adam and Eve in the new hymnal. It is under the 
title, Sons of Michael. If you knew the secrets of the 
Mormon temple you would know that at a certain point 
of the Mormon endowment service temple workers or 
_ Officials representing Elohim and Jehovah enter the 
Creation Room with the Archangel Michael, and that, 
Michael being put to sleep, Elohim makes passes over 
him, breathes upon him, and he wakens up as Adam. 
A little later a woman is made for him whom he calls 
Eve. In case your credentials will not get you through 
the temple, as is more than likely, you will find the light 
needed as regards the identification of Adam as Michael, 
in section 27 of the Doctrine and Covenants, where 
Joseph the Seer declares that “Michael is Adam, the 
father of all, the prince of all, the ancient of days.” 
Here are three stanzas from the Mormon hymn of 
praise and loyalty to Adam and Eve. Remember that 
Joseph the Prophet says “Michael is Adam.” 
Sons of Michael, He approaches! 
Rise; the ancient Father greet; 


Bow, ye thousands, low before Him; 
Minister before His feet. 


Mother of our generations, 
Glorious by great Michael’s side, 
Take thy children’s adoration; 
Endless with thy Lord preside. 
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Raise a chorus, sons of Michael, 

Like old Ocean’s roaring swell, 

Till the mighty acclamation 

Thro’ resounding space doth tell 

That the Ancient One doth reign, 

In His paradise again! [Hymn 334. ] 


TEMPLES AND TEMPLE Vows 


I have mentioned the endowment covenants and teach- 
ings given in the secrecy of the Mormon temples. My 
thought is not to speak in detail of what these covenants 
and teachings are, but to note that they are pressed upon 
the Mormon people of today with revivalistic zeal. 

The church now has seven temples in commission; 


three of these have been erected during the last dozen 


years, one in Hawaii, one in Alberta, Canada, and one 
in Mesa, Arizona. The erection of these three temples 
has cost the Mormon Church at least a million dollars. 
During this revival of temple building, and since, new 
emphasis has been placed on the value of temple work. 
At a recent semi-annual conference held in Salt Lake 
City in April, 1928, President Heber J. Grant, in his 
report concerning the dedication of the temple at Mesa, 
Arizona, said: 

During the last year it has fallen to my lot to have the 


blessed privilege of going into Arizona and there dedicating 


one more temple to the Most High God. I rejoice exceedingly 

in the remarkable publicity that is given to us by the news- 

papers of Arizona. They devoted page after page to an 

account of the erection of the temple, and in publishing a ser- 

Be ey vicarious labor for the dead by Elder Joseph, Fielding 
mith. 

I rejoice in the temple work that is now being done. For 
years I felt I was too busy to find a day or an evening to go to 
the temple. A little over a year ago I made up my mind that, 
by planning my affairs, by staying away from lectures or con- 
certs or theatres or operas, that I could go to the temple at 
least once every week and have ordinances performed in behalf 
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of some of my loved ones who have passed away. By making 
up my mind that I could do this, I had no difficulty whatever 
in going through the temple once a week during the entire year. 
Starting this year I felt that by a little extra effort I could go 
twice a week, and I have had no difficulty in doing this. Up to 
the first of April I had endowments to my credit of more than 
two a week for this year. . . . I pray that the Lord will 
inspire all of us to greater diligence in performing to the full 
extent of our ability the duties and the labor that devolve upon 
us in doing vicarious work for our dead. 


This temple work is for the Mormons a “counsel of 
perfection,” for they make much of degrees of glory in 
the life to come, and to have taken one’s endowments 
and to have done vicarious temple work for others is a 
step in the development of personal godhood or goddess- 
hood and opens the door to the highest or celestial glory. 

They also emphasize the privilege of marriage for 
eternity and insist that such marriages can only be 
solemnized in the temples and between those who have 
made such covenants as are there demanded. But the 
most of the work done in the temples is for the dead. 
Apprentices in temple work are baptized for the dead, 
but full blown initiates may be ordained to the priest- 
hood, endowed or even married for the dead. In the 
words of Joseph F. Smith, the late President of the 
church, ‘““We do more work for the dead than for the 
living.” 

As his son, now one of the younger apostles, says in 
his introduction to the Mormon Handbook of Temple 
Work: 


The work of saving the dead has practically been reserved 
for the dispensation of the fullness of time when the Lord shall 
restore all things. It is therefore the duty of the Latter-day 
Saints to see that it is accomplished. We can not do it all at 
once, but will have the thousand years of the millenium to do it 
in. In that time the work must be done in behalf of the dead 
of the previous six thousand years for all who need it. Tem- 
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ples will be built for this purpose, and the labors in them will 
occupy most of the time of the Saints. 


As now endorsed and urged by the Mormon Church, 
such “dead works” are not dead, but are as much alive 
as was Tetzel’s commerce in indulgences before the 
Reformation. Of course many good Mormons cannot — 
and do not go through the temple, but such as cannot 
may have proxies do their work for them. Many others 
go through the temple but once to secure the stamp of 
the church on their marriage for eternity. Others are 
baptized and so forth for the dead by way of good will — 
or politeness to possibilities, but many accept these ~ 
secret ordinances as sacred and, to use the words of one 
of our modern apostles, as the “greatest and grandest 
of all church duties.” 

Moreover, these followers of Joseph the Prophet 
accept the inspiration of section 128 of the Doctrine and 
Covenants, where it is taught that one of the two books 
referred to in Revelation 20:12 is the Book of Temple 
Records. As Joseph interprets this passage: 

The dead were judged out of the things which were written 
in the books according to their works. Consequently, the books 
spoken of must be the books which contain the record of their 
works and refer to the records which are kept on earth. : 
In other words, whatsoever ye shall record on earth shall be | 
recorded in heaven, and whatsoever ye do not record on earth 
shall not be recorded in heaven; for out of the books shall your 
dead be judged, according to their works, whether they them- 


selves have attended to the ordinances in their own propria 
persona or by means of their own agents. 


So subjects in bondage to the teachings of Joseph 
Smith go through many a three-hour endowment to 
insure the record of their names and works and the 
names of their deceased forbears in the records kept in 
the Mormon temple. 
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CHANGES WITHIN 


The attitude of the Mormons towards the peculiar 
tenets of Mormonism is changing more than the Mor- 
mon leaders know or are willing to acknowledge. Much 
of this change is toward the lower types of pragmatism 
which are glorified by the Mormon cult. An active and 
well educated leader in the Sunday School work of the 
church said to me, when faced with certain peculiarities 
of the Mormon creed and code: 

Oh, I don’t care a hang whether there is one Bible or a half 
dozen Bibles ; one God or many gods; or whether the presidents 
of the church have had one, six or a dozen wives. Our church 
is a good social and economic organization ; it has the solidarity 


of a clan, and it is my clan. The Mormon leaders and people 
have stood by me and [ll stand by them. 


The same spirit is evident with respect to the char- 
acter and claims of Joseph Smith. Instead of denying 
or seeking to cover up the inequities, immoralities, and 
false claims of Joseph the Prophet, many of his clans- 
men are ready to say, with a wink: ‘O well, the trees 
he planted have become a great orchard, and we are 
quite satisfied with the fruit. What if Joseph did “sin 


_as David”? What if he did sometimes rob the Egyp- 
_tians? What if he did make economic use of the truth? 


What if he did tell fairy tales about his discovery of the 
Golden Plates and his translation of the Book of Abra- 
ham from a papyrus found under the head of an Egyp- 
tian mummy? You must acknowledge that he gathered 
and knit together an organization which has been going 
and growing for nearly a century, and that it works.’ 

Quite often it is a question whether such Mormons 


_ are working the church or the church is working them. 


Others less outspoken and cynical have remained in the 
church, though greatly influenced by contacts made in 
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non-Mormon schools-and colleges or as they have read 
other than Mormon newspapers, magazines, and books. 
As such Mormons have run to and fro or read here and 
there they have increased their knowledge and broad- 
ened their sympathies. Some as they have been de- 
Mormonized have been de-religionized. ‘This has, how- 
ever, not necessarily excluded them from the church of 
their fathers. A religious faith or experience is not — 
essential to membership in the Mormon Church. 

Many of these Mormon conformists are of the more 
serious and positive type, and are quietly undermining ~ 
the old walls erected by Joseph and Brigham upon ~ 
which stand the present-day defenders of the faith blow- — 
ing their trumpets and plying their trowels. A year or — 
so ago, as I was talking to a professor of philosophy in 
one of our Mormon institutions, he remarked that he 
was greatly interested in Borden P. Bowne’s lectures 
on Personalism. I reminded him of Professor Bowne’s 
teaching, that, “Man himself, in his essential per- 
sonality, is as unpicturable and formless as God. Per- 
sonality and corporeality are incommensurable ideas.” 
Finding that he agreed with this statement as regards 
personality, I said: “How do you reconcile such teach- 
ing with the physical conception of God held by your 
church, that is, that He has a ‘body, parts and pas- 
sions.’” “Qh,” said he, “we are putting new contents 
into these old statements. We are putting new wine 
in the old bottles, and if the bottles burst, so much the 
worse for them.” Moreover, he seemed to look upon 
many of his students as “new bottles.” As one of his 
friends suggested, “The students were mentally dis- 
turbed, but by no means antagonistic towards the new 
teaching. For they came not from a Gentile teacher but 
from one of their brethren.” 
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Two men were traveling together, the one a minister, 
the other a professor of Old and New Testament history 
in a Mormon college. As they went on talking it 
emerged that the Mormon professor was reading the 
books of the more radical critics and employing their 
methods in dealing with the Bible. “Do you use these 
methods in dealing with the Book of Mormon?” asked 
the minister. “I do not teach the Book of Mormon,” 
came the quick reply. “Would you dare to test the 
Book of Mormon by such methods?” continued the 
minister. ‘The answer was a shrug of the shoulders. 

Some of these Mormon professors are serious and 
honest men; they believe that they can do more to change 
the body and spirit of the Mormon Church from within 
than they could do were they to apostatize. The late 
Dr. W. H. Chamberlain, a man of superior education 
and deep religious experience, was thrown out of the 
Mormon college at Provo, not for apostasy, but because 
of the hospitality he gave to facts and forms of thought 
which were under the taboo of the Mormon authorities. 
As his biographer, still a member of the Mormon 
Church, has dared to suggest: 

Dr. Chamberlain soon found that the church authorities 
and average members of the Mormon church preferred to be 
confirmed in their habitual beliefs rather than to be stimulated 
to thinking that might mean serious readjustments. To them, 


conformance was the primary object and obedience the road 
to preferment. 


I have mentioned the monograph written by Dr. 
E. E. Ericksen, now Professor of Philosophy in the 
State University. Dr. Ericksen is still a member of 
the Mormon Church, and his discussion of The Psycho- 
logical and Ethical Aspects of Mormon Group Life 
may be taken as representing the sentiment of the open- 
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minded progressives who are at work in the Mormon — 


Church. Some quotations from his monograph may 


throw light on the changes going on inside the Mormon ~ 


cult: 


Ideals and institutions have themselves only relative or ‘| 
functional meaning. Processes of elimination, modification Hl] 
and accumulation are constantly taking place. Like every 


other social system, Mormonism has been forced to adjust 
itself to varying circumstances. This has been true notwith- 


standing the tendency of the church to regard its system as_ | 


universal, eternal and entirely beyond human control. 


Mormonism is not to be identified with any one of its doc- | 


trines or with the sum of them. Its essential characteristics are 
not found in its theology. 


THe Future oF MorMoNISsSM 


Its vested interests and organization give the Mormon | } 


Church reason for expecting several generations of cor- 
porate existence. The church is a strong holding con- 
cern. Its president, prophet, seer, and revelator, as 
trustee-in-trust for the church, holds title to valuable 
temples, tabernacles, other church properties, and in- 
vested funds. The men who have final authority in the 
church will not quickly permit these properties to be 
taken out of their control. 


The body now popularly known as the “Mormon 
Church” and called by its members the Church of the © 


Latter-day Saints, or, legally, the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, will gradually seek escape 


from the name “Mormon,” as also from the name, — 
“Latter-day Saints” and will call itself ““The Church of | 


Jesus Christ.” This was the original name of this sect, 
and this name is now in frequent use by Mormon 
missionaries. 

The Book of Mormon, the Book of Doctrine and 
Covenants, and the Pearl of Great Price, now accepted 
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as the inspired additions to the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments, will be discounted as authority in 
matters of doctrine and practice. At best, or at worst, 
they will be given apocryphal place in the Mormon 
canon of sacred scriptures. The church leaders are even 
now contending against this tendency. But they have 
given up the translation of the Old and New Testaments 
as prepared by Smith and Rigdon, though the Josephite 
division of the church still accepts this version as con- 
taining new light on the teachings of the Bible. 

In the better days to come, Joseph Smith, Brigham 

Young, and other prophets, seers, and revelators of this 
sect will be referred to less frequently as “vicegerents 
of God,” and will, at most, be classed with other re- 
formers or leaders. This is even now going on, in spite 
_of the determined efforts of the Mormon conservatives 
to emphasize the conventional testimony, “I know that 
Joseph Smith was a prophet of God.” There is also a 
tendency, approved by the church, to drop the name 
“Prophet” in speaking of the president, and to drop the 
name “Apostle” in speaking of the twelve men who 
exercise apostolic authority. They speak of “Elder” 
or “Senator” Smoot, not of “Apostle” Smoot, and of 
“President” Grant, not of “Prophet, Seer and Reve- 
lator” Grant. 

Belief in the righteousness of plural marriage will 
go with the decay of the practice. Belief in this tenet, 
the practice of which is forbidden by the law of the land 
and the edict of the church, is already wasting away. 
The practice which was at first denied and concealed and 
afterwards boldly avowed and followed is now dis- 
avowed and, in notorious cases, disciplined by the 
church. Moreover, insistence on the righteousness and 
possible re-establishment of multiplex marriage is more 
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or less secret and is largely indulged in for the purpose 
of saving the face of Joseph Smith and his prophetic 
successors, all of whom have lived with more than one 
wife at a time. We have had a suppression of practice 
without suppression of faith in its holiness; the tendency — 
now is to suppress faith in the righteousness of the prac- 
tice. This suppression of faith and practice means, in 
the end, the death of both. . 
The church will shed or cease to magnify its poly- j 
theistic teachings and its peculiar physical conceptions — 
of personality, and it will unload old Adam, whom it 
has accepted in times past as the God of the human race. 4 
This change is going on in spite of the attempt of de- i 
fenders of the Mormon faith to identify polytheism — 
with pluralism, as suggested by certain modern philoso- 
phers, in spite of the continued defense of the teachings 
of Joseph and Brigham by such defenders of the faith — 
as Apostle Whitney, and in spite of the retention of © 
polytheistic hymns in their present edition of the Mor- 
mon hymnal. As the Mormons become less polytheistic © 
they will become less ego-theistic. We shall hear less | 
talk of men as gods in embryo or of the possibility of | 
apotheosis. They will drop their contention that God, 
or the gods, and men are of the same species. They will _ 
not confuse the fact that man may be a partaker of the 
divine nature with the uniqueness of the divinity or i 
Deity of Christ. They will re-learn the distinction be- _ 
tween “similar” and “same.” They will cease to receive — 
as divine the oft-repeated temple injunction: ‘The 1 
brethren will now follow Adam and the sisters will now _ 
follow Kve,’’ and will not accept as gospel the oft-re- _ 
peated Mormon scripture, ‘‘Adam sinned that men might | 
be, and men are that they may have joy.”’ They will 
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3 cease to teach that sin against God is quite permissible 
as a means to a desired end. 

The Mormon Church of the future will be insistently 
{ pragmatic and will, as now, make more of redemption 
| by works than of redemption through the grace of God. 
f, It will emphasize the value of its ordinances, especially 
the laying on of hands by, and obedience to, the priest- 
} hood, but the secret ordinances of the temples will grad- 
| ually fade out in the light of common day, or, if con- 
} tinued, will be as many of them are now, merely pro 
3 forma or mere archaic reminders of days and teachings 
| of long ago and far away. It will become more and 
# more universalistic in its teachings. It will make much 
li of the possibilities of a second probation and the prayers 
j and work for the dead. It will offer purgatorial hope 
4 to most of the people who are now outside this member- 
{ ship. 
| The church will lose much of its power and slough 
| off many of its crudities in teaching and practice, as it 
6 loses its isolation and seeks to establish societies outside 
i of such dominantly Mormon states as Utah or Idaho. 
1 This is noticeable in the development of the Josephite 
4 branch of the church, which has had its center in the 
|) Mid-west. We may, therefore, rejoice in the emigra- 
} tion of Mormons from Utah to non-Mormon communi- 
| ties. As is now true of the Mormon missionaries, these 
i settlers in Gentile or non-Mormon communities will 
-make more use of the Bible than of the Book of Mormon 
1, and Doctrine and Covenants; more of belief in God, 
| the Father, than of gods many and lords many; more 
| of testimony to the divinity of Christ than of testimony 
| that Joseph Smith was an inspired prophet; more of the 
/ essential teachings of the evangelical church than of the 
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tenets of the church of Joseph Smith and Brigham 
Young. 1; 

Thus, for a long time, the Mormon cult or church 
may maintain its organization, a sort of cross between 
Roman Catholicism and Protestanism with vestigial — 
marks of paganism, too eclectic to be evangelical and yet } 
too evangelical to be wholly non-Christian. ct 
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THE MINISTER—A MIXER OR A 
MEDIATOR? 


By Rev. Brnney Stmpson Back, B.A., B.D. 


¢ Dr. James Morrart once asked a distinguished Ameri- 
; can preacher what were the main essentials for success 
}in the ministry. The reply was, ““A man must have a 
| good appearance, he must be a good mixer, and he must 
} be short.” The “short” referred to the preacher’s dis- 
j courses. Dr. Moffatt remarked, “When I mildly 
) hinted that none of these sounded particularly apostolic, 
i he merely smiled. But I felt it was no smiling matter.” 
| We suspect that many will agree with the learned 
| Doctor’s observation. If these are “the signs of an 
| apostle” today, we have traveled a long distance from 
| those days when acts of spiritual significance were the 
| “signs” offered in proof of the divine commission of 
{ prophet and apostle, and of the Messiah Himself. That 
we have come a long way is evident to any open-eyed 
i investigator. We would be willing to break a lance 
i) with those who appear to think that such external and 
| superficial qualifications are the great desiderata for 
| ministerial efficiency. 

Every man in the Christian ministry has had to face 
| the question, What are the elements that make for suc- 
| cess? The problem is not by any means so simple as it 
| may seem. There are certain obvious qualities which a 
| minister must possess if he is to be “a good minister of 
| Jesus Christ.” But there are other considerations, not 
_ of prime importance it is true, but among the things 
_ that agitate the clerical mind, like the question, whether 
403 
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it is right to take a vacation, and if so, what is the most | 
profitable way of spending it; the question of the rela-_ 
tion of the minister’s duties to his family, and of his obli- 
gations to his church and the larger public; the question 
of receiving or refusing fees; of ministerial discount; 
of clerical dress; of pastoral visitation; and a score of . 
other inevitable questions having to do with the ethics 
and etiquette of the vocation. i 
One thing the modern minister is forced to consider | 
is almost accepted as an axiom—that to have a suc- 
cessful ministry he must be “a mixer.” It is supposed | 
by many, in the ministry and out of it, that popularity | 
depends to a large extent on the mixing propensity. | 
This opinion is representative of a large group, and. |} 
many leave no stone unturned to gain a reputation as | 
“a good mixer,” in confidence that by this sign they will 
conquer, and that by playing this role well they will | 
advertise and build up their particular churches and , 
in general win “a good report of them that are with- 
out.” But there remains always a very considerable 
number who are unwilling to pay the price demanded © 
by the thoroughgoing acceptance of this idea, and who > 
believe that it is not necessary for a preacher to let 
down the bars of ministerial dignity and become a hail- | 
fellow-well-met, a jocose, hand-shaking, anecdotist type | 
of person in order to win men either to himself or to the — 
great things for which he stands. So we find ministers / 
“at the cross roads,” halting between two opinions, some | 
not knowing whether to change their methods or not (if 
such, indeed, be possible), others firmly resolved to con- 
tinue as they have been going. The one class stresses — 
contacts with the man on the street, spending most of 
the time outside the study, and satisfied if paid the com- 
pliment of being “a decent sort.” The other, less of the — P 
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| mixer type, refuses to “leave the word of God, and serve 
f tables,” but seeks to give to every contact in pulpit, 
# street, and home a spiritual direction, hoping through 
i the quieter, less ostentatious, more regular, Scriptural, 
| and churchly methods, which God has in all ages blessed, 
( to exalt the church and keep its spiritual purpose first. 

| When all is said and done and discussion has run to 
{ interminable lengths, we may be no wiser than we were 
§ before. But where much difference of opinion prevails 
@the following observations may not be amiss. They 
{ come from one who himself is groping for fuller light 
f that his own ministry may be more successful, and who 
} would thank a brother workman for indicating “a more 
# excellent way.” 

| Why do ministers mix? 'The answer is simply, For 
i the sake of personal touch, for the sake of getting near 
¢ to men, that they may help them and be helped by them. 
’ This is in accord with human nature and with common 
@ sense. A real man craves fellowship, and without it the 
# work of the ministry cannot be carried on. A study of 
# St. Paul as a pastor reveals the fact that he found time 
i to be sociable, and who will deny that this quality was 
i one of his most important assets? With all his colossal 
Y and crushing responsibilities he was a mixer. He 
} mingled with rich and poor, learned and ignorant, 
; sailors on board ship, soldiers of the guard, Jew, and 
Gentile; he stood before chief captain and crowned king, 
i living, loving, and laboring among all classes of people, 
|| always and everywhere getting into the closest personal 
i touch with men and women and making them feel the 
| piercing sincerity of his interest in them and the con- 


} suming love of his heart that in the end won hundreds of 
} converts to the faith of his Lord. Paul was sociable, if 
ever a man was. He had a genius for friendship. He 
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could say, “I am made all things to all men, that I 
might by all means save some.” The policy that gov- 
erned his whole ministry was to meet each individual on 
his own ground with helpful sympathy, and mingling 
was what did it. The spirit of his Master made him — 
accessible and adaptable. q 
The same was even true of Jesus. Sociability was — 
one of the marked characteristics of our Lord. He was ~ 
an outdoor man. He frequented the shores of the lake, — 
or went from village to village, or in hot weather sought 
the cool recesses of the hills because the crowd would be — 
there, just as on the Sabbath day He went into the ~ 
synagogue and worshiped with the people. Jesus was — 
the friendliest of men, and the list of His friends shows ~ 
a very strange assortment—fishermen, Pharisees, law- 
yers, soldiers, lepers, honorable women and notorious _ 
women, rich men and beggars, publicans and sinners. — 
Jesus was no recluse, coming out of His seclusion every | 
now and then to interest men in some external view of — 
things, but rather a lover of men, all alive with interest — 
in His brethren and everything that concerned them — 
in the whole varied round of common life. He ran the © 
whole gamut of human emotions; He rejoiced, He 
wept, He smiled, He loved, He gave Himself to people 
without stint. He was prepared to seek souls as well as_ 
to save them. : 
In Paul, and in Jesus, therefore, we find every argu- 
ment in favor of the friendly, approachable, sociable — 
spirit, that should be a distinguishing feature of a min- 
ister of religion. For it is through this door that he — 
finds an entrance into the hearts of men, and a chance 3 
to mediate the Unseen, which is after all the minister’s — 
first business. This is why he is “a mixer.” Christ’s _ 
servants are called to be “fishers of men.” They are — 
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| caught to catch. They are to be envoys for God to 
| every soul that comes within the range of their influence. 


Our very raison d’étre is that we are always men who 


| serve, and service is performed, not by isolation, but by 
} communication, not by the sectarianism of a class con- 


sciousness, but by the fraternal spirit which mingles 
universally, inspired by the yearning to bring men to 


understand the meaning of the Fatherhood of God, the 
_ brotherhood of man, and the Saviourhood of Christ. 


Take pastoral visitation. It used to be said that 


“two-thirds pastoral ability and one-third preaching” 


was the measure of ministerial success. In these days 


_“pastorating” has fallen into much neglect, if the old- 
_ fashioned view of it be held. Nowadays the telephone, 


the multigraph, the church bulletins, the parish paper, 
follow-up letters, the newspaper, group meetings, and 
other forms of publicity enable the minister to “get at’ 
his people in more or less intimate ways. And yet, a 
certain amount of pastoral visitation is still necessary, 
and most ministers feel that the more of it that can be 
done, the better. The pastoral instinct may be born, 
not made, but it can be developed, and the minister must 


_ learn to deal with people not in the mass only, but as 


_ individuals, and not from a sense of duty, but from love. 


But how is it to be done “to edification”? Shall the 
pastor enter a home to entertain, or to serve? Is it to 
satisfy the demand for your presence in the homes of 
the people, or to be their counsellor and friend? Is the 
object a desultory one, or is there the supreme aim to 
glorify the Lord and bring the members of the family 
circle nearer to Him as a true “household of faith’? 
Will the call be “professional,” or “social’’? 

The temptation to make a purely social call is 
strong. It is easy to follow the line of least resistance 
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and spend the time in chit-chat and pleasant camarad- 


erie. In fact, if the pastor is in a radiant mood, just — 
bubbling over, he may turn the precious opportunity — 
into an occasion of light comment and purely idle gos- — 
sip, and forgetting to be “wise as serpents and harmless | 
as doves,” he may play the role of the high class enter- — | 
tainer, and with funny stories produce nothing but a | 
vaudeville effect. What is the result of this conception | 
of the pastoral call? The minister may think he has — 
proved himself “a mixer” and so secured an “ap- — 


proach.” But the breach of good taste is a big price to 


pay for the popularity sought, and it will be discovered — | 
some day when amendment is too late that this par- | 
ticular family, like most others, has certain gifts of dis- | 


cernment after all, and at least a lurking suspicion that 
a pastor should be a pastor, an ambassador of God, a 
mediator of the divine, rather than a mere entertainer 
and purveyor of miscellaneous information. 

Dr. Lloyd C. Douglas, in The Minister’s Everyday 
Life, has some pointed observations on this head and 
remarks of the minister that, “Unless he enjoins a fine 
restraint upon this indulgence of his delightful gift 
[humor], he may live to recall with humiliating self- 


abasement the occasion when he had played the buffoon | 


and clown.” ‘There is a peril here, and when you have 
rung down the curtain on your “pastoral call’ the fam- 
ily will be guilty of no mere snap judgment if they feel 
as if they had attended a matinee without paying the 
price of admission. Such a minister will be asked to 
call again, but when the dark day comes, when the angel 
of death has entered that home and hearts are sore and 
comfortless, they will cry out for the kind of minister 
who is a true son of consolation and never sacrifices his 
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essential character. Hence our question: Shall the 
minister be a mixer or—a mediator? 

Of course the other extreme has its dangers. There 
is the minister who is cold in feeling or manner. He 
has no place in the home; at least he can count for but 
little there. He makes no appeal to children, and he 
i does not invite the confidence of their elders. He seems 
} to be lacking in a great human fundamental. Men who 
| are mediators of “the glorious good news of the happy 

God” should not be frigid, stiff or starchy. The late 
| Dr. J. H. Jowett said to his Carr’s Lane congregation, 
_ “Laughter is a part of piety.” Surely. A minister who 
# cannot smile often or ever break into a ringing laugh 
; is not a true representative of the religion of Jesus. 
i) Jesus was as much a man of joy as “a man of sorrows.” 
§ He had learned the supreme secret of abiding gladness. 
} His representatives should learn it too, and not give the 
world the impression that it has a monopoly of the 
( pleasant things of life. A somber ministry is not a true 
i} ministry; it is repellent. One who knew John Wesley 
4 well has said of him that “He was the life of the com- 
% pany he happened to be in.” “Beaming with happy 
1 cheerfulness” is a phrase used to describe him. Still 
4 another biographer speaks of his “wit, good-humour, 
4 and hilarity,” which on occasion delighted all who met 
i him. Such a man was Wesley, no plaster saint but a 
s real man and true minister of the Gospel, as truly a 
i) man among men as he was a spirit set apart. 

In the Life of Alexander Whyte a chapter is de- 
4) voted to what he was as a pastor and a friend. He be- 


i pastor. The remorse is indescribable.” As for Dr. 
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Whyte himself, he restricted his activity largely to the 
direct work of the church and avoided as far as possible 
outside claims. He believed profoundly in family wor- — 
ship and would conduct it in the families of his congre- 


gation on every suitable occasion, such as family part- 
ings. His biographer says that “as a rule he gave the 


impression of a certain remoteness, or even austerity. — 
Yet something in his face and bearing attracted those — 
who were passing through deep waters.” | 

There is a happy medium in all our contacts with — 
our fellows. It is not by going to extremes that a true © 
and enduring success is achieved. Mixing can be over- ~ 


done as anything, we presume, can be overdone. The ~ 
writer knows of a minister who furnishes a case in ~ 


point. Most of his time is spent on the street and in the 
stores and other places where the people congregate. — 
He is called “a good mixer.” He is undoubtedly, after — 


a fashion. He is always within hail, always agreeable, | 


a sort of “handy-man” for all and sundry. But think 
of the reactions. ‘There is a moral aspect to it all. For 
one thing, such seemingly aimless putting in of time, or 
miscellaneous activity, is not a conscientious use of a 
minister’s time. It is not the wisest way to spend his 
mornings. ‘The wider public begin to take a note of 
this. Besides, the people generally begin to count upon ~ 
this minister’s disengagement, and to regard his time — 


as at their disposal to a degree to which they would not | 


think of claiming the time of any other busy professional 


man. This is a danger point, and it is a fatal thing to | 


let our lives be at the beck and call of any and every — ! 
person, any and every interest, like the omnibuses, stop- _ 
ping at any point to take up or set down a passenger. _ 


The minister who carries the motto “I serve” to out- _ 


rageous lengths will find that, while he gets a certain 2 
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} kind of popularity, his reputation as a student, a 


thinker, and a teacher of religion in a time of religious 


| confusion, has suffered eclipse. A mixer—or a medi- 
) ator? That is indeed the question. It may well sound 
_ with startling nearness of application in a modern 
| minister’s ears. 


Where the minister is primarily a mixer he tends to 


| become a machine man, a program man, an organizer, 
|) rather than a preacher. His church must make up in 
§ perspiration what it lacks in inspiration. It must be a 
| hive of industry, open every night, and tingling with 
| activity. Reliance is placed on all sorts of amusements. 
| The club idea prevails. Concessions are made to popu- 
| lar standards. “Let’s be sociable” is now the slogan. 
» And this thing gets results. It does. It is a dragnet 
| that draws in a lot of fish from the bottom of the pond. 
/ But instead of raising the people to the level of religion, 
_ it tones down religion to the level of the people. 


The mixing habit is often encouraged by reason of 


| the general situation. A minister’s officials grow rest- 
) less if things seem to drag. The church must be built 


up, congregations increased, members added, and the 


4 budget raised. Ears are listening “for the sound of a 
/ going in the tops of the mulberry trees.” If no move- 


' ment is detected, local officials and members, denomina- 
tional boards and secretaries are disappointed, and un- 
charitable surmisings and whisperings are heard. ‘The 
‘minister is a failure! He is falling down as a leader 


and a getter of money. And—for the truth will out— 
| the success of the Protestant minister is measured today 


to a large extent by his ability to raise money. Groan- 


| ing under this pressure the minister recognizes his life- 


and-death stake in the matter (mere hired man that he 
is), and in his despair he may even resort to methods 


| 
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of questionable propriety to save the day. He is told 7 


he must get out and mix. That is the “open sesame” 
to church success. It will bring in the people and the 
dollars. Then the annual report will look fine in the 


Year Book—that compendium of misinformation. — 
Sauve qui peut! Yes, “Let him save himself who can.” ~ 


The modern church worships very much at the shrine 


of statistics, so much so that the minister today can : | 
hardly save his soul. It makes his burden often intoler- 7] 


able and tempts him to let down the bars of a high ideal- 


* So ce 


ism in favor of almost any catch-penny scheme that will 7) 


galvanize the church into a semblance of vitality and E |i 


success. 

Mixing surely has its dangers. The desire to be 
popular leads one to make concessions to the spirit of 
evil and to smile upon practices which he ought to con- 
demn. Such cases there are, and because of it, there are 
Christian churches where nothing is so much needed as 


a return to the old practice of church discipline, at least — 


for a brief season, till the church is rid of some glaring | | 


offenders. A minister can be on such terms of friend- — 


liness with everyone that he hardly dares insist that 


there is a minimum standard of conduct below which a 


church member must not fall. Church discipline is a 


delicate and difficult matter, and never a pleasant sub- ~ 


ject. But the modern church is losing in mora] author- 


ity because it refuses to take cognizance of the lives of ~ 
many of its members, to insist on the maintenance of | 


purity as a sine qua non of membership. There is too — 
much fawning upon the man of wealth or social pres- _ 


tige or political standing. Are these the qualifications 


to make “leading laymen” in the churches? Well did 


The Christian Century exclaim in an editorial: “It is 


high time that lay leadership in the churches be given 
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to those whose first business it is to live as disciples of 
Jesus!” In that trenchant book, The Impatience of 
a Parson, the author says: “No one expects professing 
Christians to be different from other people 
They accept the same standards, values, and ideals.” 
It is a pathetic observation, and there is far too much 
truth in it. Things might be different if the minister 
stuck to his last. 

Beware of the insidious peril of the mixing habit, if 
it leads to such laxiety and fear of men. A ministry, a 
Christian ministry, heard with indifference, never 
» scoffed at by any Sadducee, never stoned by any Phar- 
| isee, never prayed against by any lean-souled formal- 
_ ist, is a sad and bitter thing, an accursed thing, from 
which God in His mercy save us. Many a minister, in 
his determination to be popular is made afraid to lift 
| his voice against any popular and anointed evil, for he 
* must act so as to please the people, since he must please 
the people if he would live. The only time he fights is 
) when he has put up a man of straw. That minister is 
| false to his calling, false to himself, false to those who 
call him a minister, and false to the Christ whose Gospel 
and standards he is set to uphold. Like the valley of 
Sodom this way of mixing is full of slime pits, and many 
there be that go in thereat. 
: Too close contact with men may also chill and dis- 
| appoint and lead to pessimism. When we come to close 
| quarters with our fellows we discover often imperfec- 
| tions that we did not know were there. The shock is 
4 often painful in the extreme. We look for the “fruits 
. of the Spirit,” and are saddened by the display of ignor- 
_ ance, selfishness, pride, prejudice, worldliness, and— 
worse than all—half-hearted loyalty to Christ. So 
/ many leave the green pastures of faith and become lean 
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and ill-favored on the vanities of the world. Familiarity 
with these things may possibly sour, if not embitter, a 
good man. 

On the other hand, mingling with people gives a 
golden opportunity to a true servant of God. He must 


not be dismayed by the weaknesses of men. ‘l'o warn — 


the unruly, to strengthen the weak, to comfort the 
afflicted, and to show lame and stumbling Christians the 


possibilities that are theirs in Christ—this is great work. © 


It is hard work, trying to sensibility, patience, and forti- 
tude; but it is great work. It is the greatest of all work. 


To take the glorious truths of our Christian faith and — 
bring them home to men is a privilege an angel might — 
covet. The boundless perfection of God, the atoning — | 


love of Christ, the power of the Holy Spirit, the des- 
tined triumph of divine grace, and the hope that blooms 


with immortality—there are no truths like these in all i 


the range of human thought. There can be no nobler 
work for any man than to bring the living Christ, if it 
be only a little nearer, to the bewildered or careless souls 
of his fellow men. 

So we come around to the place we started from. 
The minister is first of all a mediator. If he resolutely 


keeps this thought in mind, he cannot fail. Our ming- 


ling with men is not to be judged by the stir it makes, — 


but by its real end, and that end will be determined by 


the time we spend with God and the completeness of — 


our allegiance to Jesus Christ. 


TORONTO, CANADA, 


THE REVIEW 


CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY 


THE IDEAS OF PEOPLE ARE AS THEIR PERSONALITIES—NO TWO 
exactly alike. Each one looks at the phenomena of life from 
an individual point of view; and, while the multiplicity of opin- 
ions about familiar things may be a bit confusing, still they 
help to our understanding of the great human drama. Recent 
months have given us these expressions: 


“TI went to the East out of pity, but I stay out of respect 
for these people.”—Dr. E. Stanley Jones. 


“The certainty of public discussion is a guarantee of 
democracy.”—Robert E. Lewis in The Congregationalist. 


“When I started to preach I was afraid I would hurt 
someone’s feelings; now I am afraid I won’t.”—Billy Sunday. 


“T do not think we should make education vocational, but 
that we should make vocations educative.”—Professor L. P. 
Jacks. 


“Truth is public property. One of our human and social 
duties is to communicate the truth to one another.”—John A. 
Hutton. 


“The small town is a fertile breeding place for divisive agi- 
tation. ‘The city is rather unconcerned.”—From a letter 
received by Dr. Wilbert W. White. 


“A sect of doubt is as truly a sect as is one of faith. The 
denial of all beliefs is the assertion of belieflessness.”—Bishop 
Warren A. Candler in Western Recorder. 


“The vogue of a doctrine depends more upon the will to 
believe than upon the intellectual conviction which it carries.” 
—Alexander M. Carr-Saunders in Foreign Affairs. 


“The conflict between Christianity and history is not a 
415 
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conflict between the supernatural and the natural but between 1 
the spiritual and the ordinary.”—Reinhold Niebuhr. 


“But it is part of the whole Christian conviction that God | 
does rule His world, and that the material order exists te) 
express the spiritual.”—Archbishop Temple of York. 


“Alcohol happens to be the quickest, cheapest and casiedly : 
avenue to a delusive sense of power. That is why the labor - 
leader hates it.”—-Harvey O’Higgins in The Outlook. 


“Tn the annals of religious education you will find nothing 
more convincing than the narration of early Sunday Shea 
achievements. Baa HT H. Brewer in The Churchman. | 


“Any formula that is simpler than the material with which 
it deals 2 probably not true; and life is not a very simple: 
matter.’’—Winfred Ernest Garrison in Affirmative Religion. — 


“News may be defined as any departure from the norma! | 
course of happenings. That departure may be upward or’ 
downward, constructive or destructive.”—S. J. Duncan-Clark. | 


“No need is greater than that Christian ministers every-~ 
where should project their message into the minds of the multi- - 
tudes who do not hear it in church buildings.”—The Bikey 
To-Day. 

“But now the more advanced seminaries are trying to turn | 
out skilled workmen in religious leadership and are expecting ; 


these men to deal in a free way with their traditions.”—Arthur *| 
E. Holt. 


“No man who cares for religion can be happy at the trav- - 
esty of worship which goes on in many, if not most, compulsor 
chapel services.”—Dean Willard L. Sperry in The Atlantic : 
Monthly. 


“The profoundest conclusion of the popular interpreters | 
of modern science seems to me to be that we are not so bad | 
after all.’—Rev. Samuel M. Shoemaker of, Caloary a 
Church, New York. 


“But the factor that hinders effective thinking most is Re | y 
extreme degree to which professors have specialized and broken | 
up normal human experience in meaningless fragments.”— ~ 
Willard Edwin Uphaus in Zion’s Herald. 


“Without prayer, and without the faith and the hope that | 
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M “prayer brings, I do not think I could have lived through the 


many dark days that have been my portion of recent years.”— 


Sir Harry Lauder in The Daily Express (London). 


“The Church must repent of its own sins and go out as an 


| agency adventuring in quest of the Christ life instead of quietly 
assuming that goodness is achieved by its membership.”— 
9 President G. Bromley Oxnam of De Paww University. 


“The chief argument for long pastorates is the gradual 


ii and growing enrichment of the pastoral relation which comes 
® when one minister has baptized, married and buried the mem- 


bers of one congregation through a generation.”——The Chris- 


‘a tian Century. 


*“We are so accustomed to look for creeds, for short cuts 


q _ to contentment by some other route than our own conduct and 
© courage, that we will not believe that a man can teach us to live 


healthy lives, unless he has some patent medicine in his pocket.” 


+ —G. M. Travelyan. 


“It is the personality behind the message which counts. 
~When a man who lives the gospel preaches what he has himself 
| experienced, the hearer has quite a different reaction from that 


| which is elicited by a sermon extracted from a can.”—The 
| Christian Advocate. 


q 


| “Morality and religion, like heart and lungs, cannot main- 


) tain themselves in health apart from one another; but that does 
} not mean the two are identical. They are interdependent, but 
i, ‘one cannot do the work of the other.”—Henry Nelson Wieman 
| m The Christian Century. 


t 


“Because religion is a life to be lived, growth is its law; 
“because it is the act of attention directed upon God, adoration 


| is its climax; because it involves entrance into a society, fellow- 
| ship is its mark and sanctity its vocation.” —Albert A. Cock im 
| The Spectator (London). 


‘We have men and women who belong wholly to God. In 
them is the Church’s hope; not in the number and mass of the 


if churchgoing, but in that inner circle which has always been the 
| dynamic within the visible Church. Out of the praying-circles 


in Europe the Reformation came.”—Dr. Donald Fraser. 


“For one important thing for a Leader to learn, whether 


a 
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it be in the Army of the State or the Army of the Lord, is not 
to permit one’s enthusiasm in Leadership to lead him so far 
ahead of his command that they turn their guns upon him.”— 
From A Parable of Safed the Sage. 


“Hardly anybody joins a church today with any sense 
that he is committing himself to a denomination that has a 
special mission in the world, a mission that may rightfully claim 
from him a support in terms which the church of another 
denomination across the street could not claim.”—Dr. Charles 
Clayton Morrison. 


“After all other wars, the veteran has been fond of fighting 
all his battles over again, till people are tired of listening to 
him. Our old soldiers of the Great War cannot bring them- 
selves to talk of its horrors. They do not want their children 
to know all that they went through.”—Dean Inge in The Even- 
ing Standard (London). 


“The attempt to find a common ground with what amounts 
to infidelity, no matter what may be the theological guise, has 
always been distastrous. Christianity finds its center of grav- 
ity in a divine Person, and there can be no affiliation by true 
Christian believers with those who reject His authority and 
claims.” —Hugh R. Monro in The Bible T'o-Day. 


“For it is too clear that intelligent and fruitful discussion 
of the Bible begins when the judgment as to its human, its his- 
torical and psychological character has been made and put 
behind us. Would that the teachers of our high and lower 
schools, and with them the progressive element among the 
clergy of our established churches, would forthwith resolve to 
have done with a battle that once had its time but has had it.” 
—Karl Barth in The Word of God and the Word of Man. 


“The greatest lesson of life has been learned when one has 
accepted the fact that, whatever his other activities, he can 
best aid the coming of the Kingdom of God by loyalty to the 
near duties which once seemed small but which somehow loom 
large with advancing years—the maintenance of a fearless soul 
in the maze of common life, the steady cultivation of a living 
faith in a loving God who holds and controls the destiny of 
man, and the jealous safeguarding of inner peace which is the 
just heritage of a quiet conscience.”—The late Bishop Charles 
H. Brent. 
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THE TERM, LOVE, IN THE New TESTAMENT SENSE IS A SOURCE 
of trouble to some. The reason is that they confuse it too much 
with the idea of high emotion. This has its place, but love 
toward one’s neighbor is much more than a certain feeling 
toward him. It is first of all a moral attitude and relation- 
ship, though the emotional side may spring naturally from the 
fulfilment of the moral. Love may be mystical, but it must be 
practical. Bishop Gore not long ago had an article in The 
Churchman, answering the title-question, What Do We Mean 
by “Love”? There was also a subtitle, Mysticism or Action? 
Here is a passage that may help to clear one’s thinking on this 
great subject: 


“Self-love is a right thing. For God made us, and made 
us for good. Our self is a most valuable possession. What is 
a man profited if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul? 
If we will seek for it we can find a vocation of God leading us 
along this or that mode of life, as the one in which we are best 
qualified to serve Him and humanity. Therefore, we are to 
love our self; only we are to love our neighbor as ourselves. 
That has nothing to do with a feeling of affection for our 
neighbor or the opposite. You can love people that you do not 
like. To love them in that sense means just this, that deliber- 
ately we set ourselves to remember that God has no favorites, 
that with God is no respect of persons, that Englishman and 
Indian, Chinaman and African, important people in the world’s 
eyes and unimportant, masters and servants, rich and poor, 
able and ignorant, each individual was created by the same God 
with the same good intention, with the same possibilities of a 
glorious development and a glorious future. Therefore, no 
man has a right to exploit any other, and no man has the right 
to consider this and that as necessary for his development 
which obstructs and hinders the development of any other. 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ 

“It is not a matter of feeling which we cannot control. It 
is a matter of deliberate disposition of the will, a deliberate 
acceptation by the mind of an idea of human life which is indeed 
glorious, and lofty, and possible, which those who have deliber- 
ately tried it declare to be the only conception of life which 
can save us from ultimate disappointment or a sense of ignom- 
iny or failure.” 
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WHEN ONE CONTEMPLATES THE GREAT MESSAGE OF CHRISTIANITY 
and the vast machinery that has been built up for its propa- 
gation, as well as the great company of fine souls who are using 
these means for the saving of men, he may well be encouraged. 
Yet, if he turns to the spiritual and moral condition of man- 
kind as it actually exists after nineteen centuries of labor and 


sacrifice, the case seems most disheartening. The only thing 
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he can do is to remember the church’s “marching orders,” and 


then tighten up the buckles of his armor. 

Hope must spring from two great facts—the infinite love 
and wisdom and power back of the command to present the 
Gospel to the world, and the complementary fact that man is, 
after all, capable of regeneration. The Lutheran has published 
such a fine editorial call to the church to realize and meet its 
great central duty of bringing men to a knowledge of their only 
hope that we reproduce most of it here: 


“The most discouraging feature of Christianizing the 
world is the raw material on which the Kingdom of God must 
draw for its citizenship. The captive Israelites complained 
because they were required to make bricks without straw. 
Christians with a zeal for quick and complete transformation 
frequently feel that clay fit for use in the walls of Zion is hard 
to find and small in amount. They wish God would act creat- 
ively, and replace restless, passion-ridden, sin-permeated man- 
kind with beings more naturally equipped to become saints and 
joint heirs with Christ. There seems to have been considerable 
impatience in the early Church. One infers from reading Paul’s — 
letters that they thought God would not endure indifference 
to Christ and transgression of divine laws much longer. 

“It is odd what a difference in repute the spelling of a 
word can make. Salvation is dignified, hallowed, charming. 
Salvage is rude, reeking with gutter filth and repulsive to the 
higher ideals of useful work. A score of years ago, an English 
play writer made a shockingly fascinating delineation of the 
Christ by placing Him in the role of the drain-man. And the 
action of this character was the most disdained duty of the 
plumber. He was not summoned to install luxurious bathroom 
equipment, but to clean out the drains, from which stench and 
disease were contaminating the dwelling house. It was a very 
nauseating idea. The only excuse for it was its element of 
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truth. The weakness of the play lay in the fact that if Jesus’ 
ministry to humanity were accurately staged, it would have so 
little of comfort, that we would turn aside from it. “The friend 
of publicans and sinners’—who would look for the Son of God 
in such company? 

“Yet the fact stands: Christ is the Salvager of mankind. 
If you want the distinctive quality of His ministry, you find 
it in His interest in the lost, in the sick, in the weakened, in the 
despised, in the poor. Other cults and the pagan religions 
either define a certain, usually small, group of folk as fit for 
reception by God, or they prescribe a long series of rites and 
practices by which a man can reach a height from which he can 
discern eternal bliss. But Jesus came from the Father to make 
saints out of sinners. He takes folk as they are: He asks for 
no preliminary culture, for no laborious initiation into a caste. 
Standing in the very midst of the crowds—in markets, in 
prisons, in palaces, in homes, in schools, in slums and among 
bondmen, he broadcasts a mighty invitation—‘Come, and I will 
make you clean.’ ” 

“The man we know—this creature the Son of God chose 
to save—is not merely a bit of dirt, a mechanism to be used 
and abused and then thrown out as waste. He is of God’s mak- 
ing—created with capacities for knowledge, purity and holi- 
ness. The reason Christ was willing to be a Saviour and not 
a Maker was because humanity is worth the effort. 

‘Let the Church be no wiser than is its Head. We are 
not primarily anything but instruments in the hands of God to 
save the lost, to bring healing to the sick in heart, to supply 
hope to the despairing, to bring glad tidings to the poor, and 
to identify the Christ Who will give entrance to heaven. There 
is more than a little warning in the divine exhortation, ‘The 
servant is not above the Master.’ Salvaging, when it becomes 
easy, suitable for those clad in soft raiment and dwelling in 
luxury, has ceased to be salvaging. And it has likewise and 
thereby ceased to be of Christ.” 


Tur LATE Bishop THEODORE S. HENDERSON WAS ONE OF THE 
evangelistic leaders of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
did not mince matters about the nature and duty of the church, 
but emphasized its mighty message of the cross of Christ. 
There were found among his papers these forceful sentences, 
perhaps set down as notes for some address he was never to 
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deliver in person; but his secretary found them, and The Chris- 
tian Advocate has given them deserved currency: 

“The modern church is afflicted with the combined malady 
of the hot head and the cold heart. The needed revival will 


result in the combination of the cool head and the hot heart. 
“Conversation discloses character just as it often reveals 


a mental vacuum. Shallow living produces shallow conversa-. 


tion. The revival which American Protestantism supremely 
needs today is a revival of normal conversation about Jesus 
Christ as a living reality in the lives of men. 

“Religion is the deathless flame of human yearning. The 
cross of Christ must be accepted as the standard of daily duty 
rather than a statement of theological belief before there is 
restored to the modern church the burning heart of early 
Christianity. 

“A creedless religion is a spineless religion; a religion with- 
out a creed is a religion without thought. The cross of Christ 
as a standard of life is the sufficient creed to capture the 
world.” 


WHAT KIND OF RELIGION CAN DO ANYTHING WORTHWHILE AND 
permanent with humanity, with the confused, misled, careless 
crowds we see today? Barring the frankly atheistic, men gen- 
erally look to religion to do something when things get to be 
about so bad. But it has to be a religion that can move moun- 
tains, not simply an ethical system. It must have something 
about it at once consuming and melting. The late Dr. E. Y. 
Mullins said, in an address published in The Record of Chris- 
tian Work: 

“You cannot impress your frame of mind on your congre- 
gation unless you have a frame of mind. 


“Today, with the controversy between science and religion 
a great many men in the ministry have suffered arrested 


development. They have no clear views. They are in a state 


of negation. 

“Do you know that all the great periods of religious pro- 
gress have been periods where there was strong conviction? I 
am not talking now about any particular system of doctrine. 
You may hold whatever views of doctrine you want to, but you 
need to hold it so clearly and so strongly and so vigorously 
that you can impress it upon somebody. 
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“Talk about the open mind! I am for the open mind. I 
have always had one, and I have tried to grow all my life. But 
you know, sometimes when you have open windows you need 
screens in them. You do not want to have everything coming 
in from the outside.” 


This sound counsel is supported by another vigorous utter- 
ance, by Carl Heath, in A Central Idea of God: 

“A good will and an effort to obey an inward sense of the 
fitness of things, but with no central idea of God, no living 
Word of Christ, can produce a brotherhood of sorts. All 
social reformers seek this. But it is to be questioned whether 
the power therein would run to Saints and Martyrs. There is 
no juice in religion which does not stir passion in man, create 
intense love, and develop overcoming power.” 


HERE AND THERE ARE MEN WHO ACTUALLY SPEAK SERIOUSLY 
about sin. Of course, we expect this from religious pessimists 
and from the evangelistic preachers, but we are not referring 
to these. We have in mind men often referred to as thinkers, 
the writers of serious articles and books. They see that some- 
thing beyond weakness and heredity and incomplete develop- 
ment and repressed instincts and all the rest is back of this 
moral failure called sin. And they are groping in the direction 
of an explanation, outside the Scriptures, if haply they might 
seek after it and find it. In The Christian Century Henry 
Nelson Wieman devotes an article to the question, Is Sin Out 
of Date? In essential human greatness he finds certain impli- 
cations that lead to his own idea of the meaning of sin, as he 
explains in this excerpt: 

“Despair and the sense of futility in life is the mark of 
human greatness because it reveals in man the dim working 
of that which will not tolerate the present state of existence as 
a final good, and strives for something else. Yet the man him- 
self may not know what it is that troubles him. Something 
cosmic that reaches farther into the realm of possibility than 
his own vision, will not let him rest nor be content. Even the 
hate, loathing, disgust and raging fury that lay hold upon 
some men and which they feel toward themselves as much as 
toward the rest of the world, shows this cosmic working which 
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is in man and yet alien to_him in his present state of existence. 
Of course the despair, the sense of futility, the hate, loathing 
and fury fade into a mighty passionate constructive endeavor 
when the man is ‘converted.? To be converted is to live in 
accord with that which works for a better world and to catch 
the vision of its constructive possibility. If one wishes to call 
this morality rather than religion, well and good, providing one 
sees its cosmic significance. Names are not important if we 
get the truth involved. One can also call sin immorality on 
the same condition. 

“Every good thing that exists, no matter how precious it 
may seem to be, is inadequate and evil save as it provides a 
form through which this working of the cosmos can attain 
through man a higher level of existence. Hence, sin may often 
consist in clinging to the best structure of existence which has 
thus far been established. Often this clinging appears to be 
the highest morality and may certainly make for the greatest 
social welfare for the time being at least; but it is sin against 
the highest value-making possibilities of the universe.” 


ONE OF THE FAULTS JUSTLY CHARGED AGAINST MODERNISM IS 
its negative character. It is prone to take away and give noth- 
ing in return. Aside from other considerations, one of the 
greatest bores is a Sunday morning sermon by some young 
preacher fresh from a liberal seminary who occupies his time 
in trying to show how much there is in the faith of our fathers 
which we do not need to hold. If his hearers are not confused 
or offended they are at least sent away empty. A reader 
wrote to Harper’s Magazine the suggestion that the clergy 
take up for discussion “Consumer Demand in Religion for the 
Spring Season of 1929.” This correspondent’s evident failure 
to grasp the essential nature of the evangelical message adds 
force to this complaint: 

“Modernism in the pulpit hasn’t helped. A minister throws 
away Genesis, Revelations [sic], the Virgin Birth, the Miracles, 
and the Atonement. Does he then throw the energy of his 
preaching into what’s left? He does not. His whole life from 
this point is spent in telling how wonderful it is to be free from 


the weight of the Creation and Atonement. And it doesn’t 
interest us.” 


Sn lg ree eae 
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THERE ARE STILL PROPHETS WHO CRY AND SPARE NoT. We 
need more of them. There are so many discouraged prophets 
and silent prophets, as well as false prophets, that it gives 
something of a thrill when one in high place speaks out with 
both conviction and courage, as did Bishop Herbert Shipman 
when he uttered these sound words from the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine: 


“God knows that there are prophets enough of despair in 
the world to-day, and the world is sick of them, and they are 
responsible for many of the ills of the world. To-day we need 
prophets of hope, prophets of Jesus Christ, to battle these 
prophets of despair and pessimism. The true prophet will 
realize that present-day society cannot go on as it is doing 
without change. Our young people are sitting at the feet of 
half-baked, third-rate philosophers in our seminaries and col- 
leges who sneer at God. All that is left in much of the pessi- 
mistic philosophy of the age is the idea, ‘Don’t get caught in 
what you do.’” 


WaT IS THE PASTOR’S DUTY RESPECTING EVANGELISM? Burt 
perhaps the first question should be, What does he understand 
by it? In urging upon pastors their solemn obligation to seek 
the salvation of lost men, The Watchman-Examiner freely 
grants that not everyone has the gift of emotional appeal, even 
that the pastor “may not know how to ‘ draw the net’ or how to 
conduct an aftermeeting.” Yet that does not excuse him from 
seeking to win men to Christ. While acknowledging the value 
of the vocational evangelist as an aid to the pastor, this edi- 
torial continues: 

“Tn the last analysis, however, the pastor himself is respon- 
sible for the unsaved people in the community that he serves. 
They ought constantly to rest as a burden on his heart, and 
in season and out of season he ought to seek to win them to 
his Saviour. One reason why more pastors are not successful 
soul winners is that, after a futile effort to win men, they 
become discouraged and feel that they have not the evangelistic 

ift. 
; “We know of a pastor who for many years had this experi- 
ence. After thoughtful consideration and much prayer he con- 
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cluded that what he lacked was not evangelistic ability, but 
the power of perseverance, and from that time he gave himself 
day in and day out to soul winning effort. In pastoral visita- 
tion, in social conversation, in constant letter writing, in 
prayer meetings, and everywhere he sought to win men to 
Christ, and for several years he received from one hundred to 
two hundred members a year into his church.”. 


Too MANY PREACHERS WANT TO WRITE BOOKS. IF SOMEONE 
would publish a list for the past decade of all the books of such 
authorship that have been forgotten three months after publi- 
cation, it would form a pathetic lesson. And what of the piles 
of manuscripts that have been rejected? Some preachers 
ought to write, but they are the exceptions. The first business 
of the preacher is to preach the Gospel. If he comprehends 
the full meaning of his vocation it ought to satisfy all reason- 
able ambition for self-expression. This is how the late Dr. 
Newell Dwight Hillis compared printed and spoken truth, in a 
lecture on the problem of the pulpit: 


“Truth in the book is crippled. Truth in the intellectual 
system is a skeleton. Truth in personality is life and power. 
Always the printed philosophy is less than the speaking philo- 
sopher. Wallace and Bruce had their power over the clans- 
men, not by written orders, but by riding at the head of the 
host. By the torch of burning speech Peter and Bernard 
kindled the ardor of crusaders. When to Luther’s thought was 
added Luther’s personality, Germany was freed. Savonarola’s 
arguments were brought together in a solid chain of logic, but 
it has been said that his flaming heart made the chain of logic 
to be chain lightning. The printed truth cuts with a sharp 
edge, the spoken truth burns as well as cuts. Men have indeed 
been redeemed by the truth in black ink on white paper, but 
the truth quadruples its force when it is bound up in nerves, 
muscles, and sinews.”’ 


Dvrinc THE PAST YEAR ONE OF THE MEN MOST COMMENTED 
upon in the Christian world was Dr. E. Stanley Jones, mission- 
ary to India and author of The Christ of the Indian Road, and 
The Christ of the Round Table. His influence during the 
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months that he was speaking in America became phenomenal, 
and everywhere the source of his power has been a subject of 
earnest inquiry. Dr. Jones makes no claims to impressive ora- 
torical gifts, and no one accuses him of resorting to the tricks 
of the sensationalist. Either he has—or has access to—a power 
not outwardly apparent, or else people today are far more 
hungry for the essential message of salvation through Christ 
than many of our leaders realize. Perhaps both factors are 
present. One may gain for himself some idea respecting the 
matter from these two paragraphs taken from a report of this 
preacher’s work for a week in Pittsburgh, written by The 
Christian Century’s special correspondent: 

“The preaching services were held each night in Trinity 
cathedral (Episcopal). The building seats about 1,500, they 
say, and was more than crowded each night. The services 
were very simple. A minister representing some denomination 
presided. Old-fashioned Methodist hymns were sung with a 
gusto. Then Dr. Jones preached from the lofty stone pulpit 
for over an hour. People sat on the altar stairs; people 
crowded the very choir stalls; the chancel was full of chairs. 
At the end of the sermon Dr. Jones employed a method freely 
used 25 years ago. He asked the people to bow in prayer and 


. then he asked them to raise their hands for prayer. He would 


say: ‘Now is there anyone in the right-hand gallery? You 
and you and you and you and you and you. That’s right 
young people—and you—and you.’ Thus would he divide the 
cathedral into parts and indicate the hands upraised for 
prayer. At the end he prayed. Then he asked all who had 
raised their hands to meet him for an after-meeting in a side- 
chapel. Fifty and more would attend and on the last night the 
number was so great that he used the main auditorium. What 
methods are these? ‘Outgrown,’ you may say. Yet with Stan- 
ley Jones they worked; he obtained wholesome results. 

“People are asking how this unusual man may be accounted 
for. I am quite sure that I do not fully know, but I have some 
ideas on that subject. First of all he is a mystic. In his 
address on ‘Gandhi’ he told us how he had asked God to give 
him a message to the great little man, and God gave it to him. 
There seemed to be no doubt about it, least of all in Stanley 
Jones’ mind. Joan of Arc was not more sure. A prophet of 
Israel was not more sure. St. Paul was not more sure. That 
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is power! Stanley Jones is a great, present-day mystic. God 
speaks to him. Again, he is a saint. You cannot doubt his 
goodness. He is gloriously free from the mercenary taint. I 
hear that he receives only his regular salary of $1,500 per 
year and gives all the money that comes to him, besides this, 
to his missionary work. I know of one gift of $5,000 which 
was made to him here. It was for his work in India. He shows 
the power of a good man. How rare good men are! There 
are plenty of bright men; plenty of attractive men; plenty of 
rich men; but how few good men! Dr. Jones is good, unusually 
good. Again he has a keen mind; his slants are new and fresh. 
He is essentially modern, but he is Christ-centered. After his 
speech one man observed: ‘I have noticed that when you find 
a remarkable personality, you also find a remarkable top-piece.’ 
His mind is unusual. Again he possesses emotion. He brings 
tears to your eyes; he stirs you up powerfully. He is wise 
enough not to despise emotion. It is nine-tenths of the best of 
you.” 


DersPITE THE STANCH FAITH AND FAITHFUL LABORS OF Dr. E. 
Stanley Jones, his experience is another example of the capacity 
of readers and hearers to misunderstand, misquote, and criti- 
cize. Dr. Jones’ book, The Christ of the Indian Road, has been 
attacked as unfaithful to essentials of Christian doctrine. 
However, the author vigorously defended his orthodoxy in a 
letter to the editor of The Christian Patriot (Madras), which 
not only appeared in that paper, but was republished in The 
Christian Advocate (New York). One of the points upon 
which Dr. Jones was taken to task was his attitude toward 
Hinduism. His convincing letter not only answers the charge, 
but contains such a valuable passage upon that religion and 
the future relation between it and Christianity, that we give it 
in full: 

“There has been a great fear that sympathetic attitudes 
toward truths found in Hinduism or elsewhere may result in a 
syncretism. I share that fear. One of the greatest dangers 
before Christianity at the present time is the increasing atti- 
tudes tending toward syncretism. At the heart of the Gospel 
1s a core of exclusiveness. We cannot escape it. Christ is not 
present in the Gospels as one of the good ways, or even the 
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best way, but the Way. Nor is he presented as bringing good 
truths, nor even the best of truths, but he is the Truth. Then 
how can we reconcile this with attitudes of sympathy and 
appreciation for truth and beauty found anywhere? 

“This statement makes clear some differences: ‘Eclecti- 
cisms pick and choose, syncretisms combine, but only life assimi- 
lates.’ Christianity shuns an eclecticism, it refuses a syncretisr 
but it does assimilate, for it is Life. A plant reaches into the 
soil and takes out elements that are akin to its own nature, but 
all the time its life is its own—it is not a compromise or a 
patchwork of elements gathered from everywhere—the laws of 
its own nature determined the disposition of those elements. 
Christianity is a living thing; it reached back into Judaism, 
took out elements akin to its own nature, incorporated them 
into itself, but its life was its own, and Christianity, not Juda- 
ism, determined what the final result would be. Judaism con- 
tributed but did not determine. In like manner in its virility 
and vitality it reached into Greek thought, took out the Greek 
idea of ‘the word,’ brought it up into its own life, put new con- 
tent into it and said, ‘In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God.’ Similarly it will 
reach into India’s thought and culture, pick out such concep- 
tions as bhakti and dhayan, assimilate them into its own life, 
put new content in them, eliminating the unworthy and untrue, 
but using the basic good, yet all the time these will be used 
according to the laws that govern the life in Christ and the end 
will not be an accommodation but an assimilation; not a patch- 
work, but Life using and fulfilling, but all the time determining 
what the result will be. 

“One critic asks whether the end will be, in my view, the 
evolution of Hinduism into Christianity or its displacement by 
Christianity. My unhesitating answer is that it will be displace- 
ment. Just as Christianity displaced the Greek system of 
religion, but all the time gathering up in itself elements of truth 
akin to its own life and using them, so Christianity will displace 
Hinduism, all the time gathering up any truth found there. 
This displacement will come all the quicker as Hindus see in 
Christianity the finest elements of the old plus something that 
is lacking there, namely Christ. But Christ is not merely a 
prolongation of other truths—He is not merely more—He is 
‘other.? Being more, He fulfills the best in ancient faiths and 
systems, but being other He becomes our Redeemer. Being 
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like us but more, He becomes our guide and example, being 
if hes Bian of. 
unlike us and divine, hence other, He becomes our Saviour.” 


DIsaSTER SOMETIMES HAS ITS COMPENSATIONS. IT Is A COMMON 
experience that worldly trouble may favor spiritual prosperity. 
Germany furnishes an instance among nations. While the din 
of the Great War still echoes loudly through that country in 
political and economic affairs, Christianity there seems to be 
going about its business with notable results. Dr. J. R. Flem- 
ing, in the Edinburgh Evening Dispatch, has given this heart- 
ening picture of the German religious situation: 

“Tt is a remarkable fact that Germany is the only country 
in the world that reports a decided increase in the number of 
students preparing for the Christian ministry. The figures, a 
year ago, indicated that the tide had turned—the latest show 
a rise from 2610 to 3467, actually higher than in the pre-war 
years. 

“What is the explanation? We can find no other than 
that the German Protestant Church alone, so far as we know, 
among the Protestant Churches of Europe, has lately passed 
through an experience of religious revival. This has shown 
itself in increased theological interest, more efficient and united 
organisation apart from State influence, spiritual movements 
among youth, and a new enthusiasm for social work. 

““A defeated and humbled nation has turned to the eternal 
sources of consolation and strength, and, therefore, young men 
in growing numbers have heard a call to religious study and 
effort. 

“On the other hand, most of the nations that emerged from 
the war with victory on their banners are suffering from spirit- 
ual decline and torpor, and the clerical profession is at a 
discount. 

“A strange result indeed, and one that gives pause for 
much serious thought. It must certainly be disconcerting to 
the prophets who, in 1914, attributed the evil that had come 
upon the world to German theology, and doomed it, in conse- 
quence, to the limbo of forgetfulness and shame, to find German 
religion rising from the dead to set an example to other 
Churches and nations. 

“While the figures we have quoted must not. be taken to 
prove too much, they certainly make us envious of such favor- 
able statistics.” 
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THE FAILURE OF THEISTS TO ACCEPT THE PRINCIPLE OF REVELA- 
tion amounts to a phenomenon. Granted an intelligent Creator 
and intelligent creatures, communication between them becomes 
a logical necessity. Moreover it must naturally be initiated 
by the Creator. A human father does not wait to address his 
children until they have themselves discovered the relationship 
and come to him to express their thoughts. Yet many who 
assert firm belief in a Supreme Intelligence deny any evidence, 
or even necessity, for His revelation of Himself to men. One 
suspects that they have not told the whole story of their atti- 
tude. They do not find what others accept as the divine reve- 
lation acceptable to their own desires and thoughts, so attempt 
to solve the whole question by denial—the wish is father to the 
thought. 

The Spectator (London) not long ago had a brief but 
forcible article by William Ebor upon Philosophy and Religion, 
which closed with this paragraph: 


“But if Theism is once accepted, revelation is a natural 
consequence. The Being called God in Pantheistic systems no 
doubt reveals Himself in all things that exist, and it is possible 
so to conceive Him as to hold that He is more fully revealed in 
the beautiful than in the ugly, in the noble than in the base. 
But on such a view it is not possible to believe in particular and 
specific acts of revelation. If, however, God is to be conceived 
first and foremost as creative will, then it follows that He can, 
if it pleases Him, give special acts of revelation over and above 
that which is contained in creation itself. Human personality 
reveals itself in the decisive acts with which men meet emergen- 
cies, not in the ordinary day to day conduct wherein there is 
scarcely any difference between one individual and another. 
The Christian religion rests on the belief that there does exist 
a series of acts of divine revelation leading up to, and culmin- 
ating in, the self-disclosure of the Divine Person and Charac- 
ter in Jesus Christ. If this be accepted it at once reacts on 
the first hypothesis, for it declares that the Creative Will is in 
its character perfect Love, and this again is progressively 
verified both in thought and in religious experience, and, while 


/ remaining like the first unproved, becomes perpetually more 


probable as thought widens and experience deepens. Such a 
conviction still does not rest on proof. It belongs to faith and 
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not to knowledge; but it is a faith which is entirely rational on 
its own grounds, and perpetually approaches nearer to perfect 
certainty as it is adopted with thoroughness and followed with 
devotion.” 


THE RESTLESS MIND OF MAN MUST EVER BE SEEKING OUT NEW 
inventions. And so we amass our isms and ologies, with their 
leaders and lectures and literature. Now, one of the latest is 
Humanism, as newly defined and accepted. Here we seem to 
need a new term, for this one is apt to be confusing because 
of its historical connotation. This new Humanism does not 
comprehend, as formerly, the finer things of this world’s learn- 
ing as merely distinct from, and in addition to, knowledge about 
God and things pertaining to Him. It means human knowledge 
to the exclusion, and even denial, of God and all His Name 
signifies. It is a humanism set up against theism. 

The chief advocates of the new doctrine appear to be 
recruited for the greater part from those of Unitarian per- 
suasion, a genesis not wholly surprising. One of its leaders, 
Dr. John H. Dietrich, pastor of a Unitarian Church in Minne- 
apolis, delivered an address not long ago in Boston upon 
Humanism, and the editor of The Christian Leader, Dr. John 
van Schaick, Jr., who heard it, has commented upon it editori- 
ally in his paper. As we shall probably hear much more upon 
the subject, we quote Dr. van Schaick quite freely: 

‘As a movement in the modern church, Humanism started 
with Dr. Dietrich fifteen years ago. He was a voice crying in 
the wilderness, he tells us, until Dr. Curtis W. Reese saw that 
what he (Reese) had been calling ‘the religion of democracy’ 
in reality was Humanism. It has spread rapidly. Practically 
every Unitarian parish in fellowship with the Western Asso- 
ciation of Unitarians is humanistic. Other Unitarian ministers 
are half converted. Still others are on the fence. ‘There are 
many Unitarian ministers,’ says Dr. Dietrich, ‘purely human- 


istic in their thinking, who continue to talk about God, prayer, 
salvation, as if they had any meaning.’ 


_“In every Unitarian parish that he visits Dr. Dietrich finds 
Unitarian laymen enthusiastically accepting this gospel of 
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common sense. The students preparing for the ministry of 
the Unitarian Church are Humanists. 

“But what is Humanism? It is the teaching that man is 
the central fact in religion, not God, and that the energy of 
the race ought to be spent developing the powers of man and 
removing the evil conditions that prevent this growth. It is 
not atheism, although it does not accept a God who has about 
him anything that could be regarded as transcendent or per- 
sonal. ‘The only God is the best in man. 

“Dr. Dietrich does not like the term God, or divine. He 
finds no value in prayer. He believes that life started spon- 
taneously, by right particles coming together when conditions 
were favorable. He does not believe in immortality. He even 
questions seriously what is called an immortality of influence. 
But he is not an atheist, not a positivist, not a rationalist. He 
is a Humanist. A Humanist may be an atheist or a non-atheist. 
He may be a materialist or a vitalist. There are Humanists 
in both camps. According to a Humanist, religion consists of 
a knowledge of man and of our duty to him. The one thing 
a Humanist cannot be is a theist. The Humanist believes man 
to be alone in a stern univefse, as indifferent to human life as 
to any other form of life, but his duty is to keep alive all the 
good the race has achieved and to add to it.” 

“There is a great truth underlying all he had tc say about 
the glory and beauty of work to improve the condition of man 
here and now, but there was nothing in what he said to indicate 
that he had any idea that this is the characteristic emphasis 
of practically the whole Christian Church today. On the con- 
trary, all through his address he made the colossal assumption 
that belief in theism is incompatible with a real love for man.” 

“From the days of the Hebrew prophets on, and probably 
long before, the story of the life of our race has been made 
glorious by the toil and sacrifice of men and women who have 
been inspired and sustained by the sublime thought that they 
did the will of God. While we admit that men ought to live 
nobly whether or not they believe in a Supreme Being, the 
inevitable question is, will they? For ourselves we frankly con- 
fess that to think of ourselves as laborers by accident is a sorry 
substitute for the sublime conception of being ‘laborers 
together with God.’ ” 


WHAT DO WE WANT WITH A SCIENCE THAT CANNOT HOLD ITS 
ground on the strength of its own solid results and appeals to 


8 
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our understanding? If chemistry cannot show from its own 
history and demonstrated principles that it is of worth to man- 
kind it is doomed to join alchemy. And if our chemists have 
to appeal to theology and philosophy to support the science 
that has engaged their lives, they must be a pathetic company 
of dreamy old beggars lost in a practical age. 

But what of a religion that would be similarly dependent 
upon the charity of the great disciplines of the scientific world? 
Yet we have Christian preachers and writers who are absurdly 
concerned over lack of agreement between faith and science, 
and who thankfully gather the crumbs of comfort that may fall 
from the scientist’s table. Are the storehouses of the religion 
of Jesus Christ so empty that it is driven to subsist on a kind 
of worldly dole? 

We imagine that some of our scientific men look with 
poorly concealed contempt upon such dependents. Occasion- 
ally one of them seems to show such a feeling in something he 
says. In his widely discussed book, The Nature of the Physi- 
cal World, Dr. A. S. Eddington has perhaps unintentionally 
rebuked the type of Christian referred to. We give here a 
quotation from a review, in The Christian Advocate, of this 
work, interspersed with significant expressions by its author: 

“Not being a scientist we turned with deeper interest to 
what Professor Eddington has to say in relation to science and 


religion. He observes, for instance: ‘We all know that there 
are regions of the human spirit untrammelled by the world of 


physics. In the mystic sense of creation around us, in the — 


expression of art, in the yearning towards God, the soul grows 
upward and finds the fulfillment of something implanted in 
its nature. The sanction for this development is within us, a 
striving born with our consciousness of an inner light proceed- 
ing from a greater power than ours. Science can scarcely 
question this sanction, for the pursuit of science springs from 
a striving which the mind is impelled to follow, a questioning 
that will not be suppressed. Whether in the intellectual pur- 
suits of science or in the mystical pursuits of the spirit, the 
light beckons ahead and the purpose urging in our nature 
responds.’ It is evident that the new science, so called, has not 
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made it absolutely essential that we acquire a new concept of 
God, as has been so strenuously declared within recent weeks. 
Professor Eddington does not join these clamorous demanders, 
but declares: ‘I repudiate the idea of proving the distinctive 
beliefs of religion either from the data of physical science or 
by the methods of physical science. . . . The crudest 
anthropomorphic image of a spiritual deity can scarcely be so 
wide of the truth as one conceived in terms of metrical equa- 
tions. . . . The religious reader may well be content that 
I have not offered him a God revealed by the quantum theory, 
and therefore liable to be swept away in the next scientific revo- 
lution.” Responding to the inquiry as to whether ‘science can- 
not now furnish an argument which ought to convince any 
reasonable atheist,’ he remarks: ‘I could no more ram relig- 
ious conviction into an atheist than I could ram a joke into a 
Scotchman. The only hope of converting the latter is that 
# through contact with merry-minded companions he may begin 
7 to realize that he is missing something in life that is worth 
attaining. The same advice would seem to apply to the propa- 
gation of religion.’ Reverting to the view often pontifically 
asserted that ‘there can be no conflict between science and relig- 
ion because they belong to altogether different realms of 
thought,’ he says that “The implication is that discussions such 
as we have been pursuing are superfluous. But it seems to me 
rather that the assertion challenges this kind of discussion. 

A discussion which enables us to reach a better under- 
standing as to the boundary, should be a contribution towards a 
state of peace. There is still plenty of opportunity for fron- 
tier difficulties.” Some time ago an eminent scientist, when refer- 
ence was made in a friendly discussion to the spiritual world, 
asserted with emphasis, ‘I don’t know what you mean by “‘spiri- 
tual world.”?’ But Professor Eddington is not in that class, 
for he says that ‘the physicist now regards his own external 
world in a way which I can only describe as more mystical, 
though not less exact and practical, than that which prevailed 
some years ago’; and, further, he goes on to declare: “The 
materialist who is convinced that all phenomena arise from 
electrons and quanta and the like controlled by mathematical 
formulae, must presumably hold the belief that his wife is a 
rather elaborate differential equation; but he is probably tact- 
ful enough not to obtrude this opinion in domestic life. If this 
kind of scientific dissection is felt to be inadequate and irrel- 
evant in ordinary personal relationships, it is surely out of 
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place in the most personal relationship of all—that of the | 


human soul to a divine spirit.’ ” 


THE POOR SCIENTIFIC DOGMATISTS ARE HAVING AN UNCOMFORT- 


able time. Revolutionary ideas are beginning to spread in 
their camp, as well as in that of their religious contemporaries. — 
More than this, the promulgators of this species of modernism 
are not sensationalists or fanatics, but leaders of scientific 
thought. Professor P. W. Bridgman of Harvard, author of 
The Logic of Modern Physics, contributed a most informing—_ 
even transforming—paper to Harper’s Magazine in which he 
summed up matters, respecting natural law, in this upsetting | 
statement: 

“The thesis of this article is that the age of Newton is now 
coming to a close, and that recent scientific discoveries have in 
store an even greater revolution in our entire outlook than the 
revolution effected by the discovery of universal gravitation by 
Newton. The revolution that now confronts us arises from the 
recent discovery of new facts, the only interpretation of which 
is that our conviction that nature is understandable and subject 
to law arose from the narrowness of our horizons, and that if 
we sufficiently extend our range we shall find that nature is 
intrinsically and in its elements neither understandable nor 
subject to law.” | 


A GARRISON HARD BESET IN SOME STRONGHOLD MAY RECEIVE 
reinforcements ; or it may be aided quite unexpectedly by some — 
attack on its besiegers by a force not much concerned about — 
the garrison’s welfare, but having a quarrel of its own to 
settle. Fundamentalists—to use the term in its present 
restricted sense—have offended not a few Conservatives, includ- | 
ing creationists, by the extreme character of their attacks upon 
the evolutionists, whom they lump all together as equally and 
hopelessly godless. As a result they have been drawing the 
fire of Conservatives and Liberals alike. 

But suddenly a new belligerent has appeared, not particu- 
larly to defend religion, but to attack evolution. Professor 
Paul Shorey of Chicago University has not given much comfort 
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to the evolutionists by certain recent statements, and he has 
been powerfully supported by Dr. Austin H. Clark of the 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington. Such attacks may do 
more than rejoice the heart of the religious extremist; they 
may result in at least a partial realignment of forces on the 
religio-scientific battle front. Dr. Clark has declared concern- 
ing the origin of man: 


“So far as concerns the major groups of animals, the 
creationists seem to have the better of the argument. There 
is not the slightest evidence that any one of the major groups 
arose from any other. Each is a special animal complex, related 
more or less closely to all the rest, and appearing therefore as 
a special and distinct creation. There is no evidence which 
would show man developing step by step from lower forms of 
life. There is nothing to show that man was in any way con- 
nected with monkeys. Man appeared in the Pliocene Age just 
preceding the Ice Age. He appeared suddenly and in sub- 
stantially the same form as he is today. There is not the 
slightest evidence of his existence before that time. He 
appeared able to walk, able to think, and able to defend himself. 

“There are no such things as missing links. Missing links 
are misinterpretations. Fossil skulls which have been dug up 
and advanced as missing links showing connection between man 
and monkey, have all been shown as misinterpretations. 


CoNVENTIONALITY, CUSTOM, PREJUDICE ARE DOMINATING MEN- 
tal factors in human affairs, individual and collective. It is 


| therefore a good thing to withdraw occasionally to some mental 


height which commands a large view and allows us opportunity 
to re-orient our thinking. Sometimes a book, a sermon, a lec- 
ture, an article, or even a paragraph or sentence offers the way 
to do this. There are strong racial and national prejudices 
that retard the development of vast sections of the race and 
often encourage a false pride. In Harper’s Magazine Harold 
J. Laski opens a paper upon The Academic Mind with this 
paragraph, which affords a perspective of certain hindering 
prejudices among nations: 

“Every civilization develops its protective legends. It 
takes some flattering unction to its soul lest it should reveal 
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too frankly to itself defects that shame the mind. An India | 
ignorant of material comfort extols eagerly its genius for the — 
mystic life. A China that has failed to develop its natural 
resources explains its devotion to reflective wisdom. An Eng- 
land still semi-feudal insists upon the zeal of its aristocracy — 
for public service. An America that does not know where it is 
going proclaims the splendor of speed for its own sake. We 
wear our failures as a favor of which the beauty can never be 
too passionately praised.” 


WE DO NOT USUALLY THINK OF THE NOVELIST AS A PHILOSOPHER 
or a judge of the deep and serious things of life. But if a man | 
is to write great fiction he must understand human nature pro- 
foundly ; he must know what culture means, and what the lack 
of it means; and, even though not a teacher, he must perceive 
the difference between a real and a superficial education. Wil-. 
liam Lyon Phelps, Yale’s noted literary critic and lecturer, 
visited George Moore last summer and reports several conver- 
sations he had with him. This famous English novelist is now _ 
in his old age, but is still thinking and working as though life - 
were just opening before him. Dr. Phelps tells us in The Yale | 
Review that Mr. Moore mentioned the fact that he was then 
writing a new novel, a tale of Greek life in the time of Pericles. — 
As though his choice of that particular period might call for 
explanation the author gave this reason, with its discerning 
comment upon culture: 

“Human nature has never changed and the intellectual 
capacity of the human mind has increased not at all. Our age 
is so fuddled with machinery, physical luxuries, conveniences 
of every kind, that personality is being swamped. Men and 
women as they really are interest me; it is necessary for me to 
isolate individuals for purposes of study and analysis; hence — 
I must go back in time, when people lived as men and women, not — 
as standardized machines. 

“The fact that the majority of persons in ancient times 
had no formal education does not mean that they lacked intelli- 
gence or determination or passion. To-day we have an immense 
diffusion of culture, which is far from being a universal bless- 
ing, for true culture is an individual affair, and can be acquired 
only by persistent individual effort. The difficulty nowadays 
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is that thousands of young men and women who go to colleges 
and universities have culture spread over them; they are 
buttered with it. But that does not mean they are truly edu- 
cated, for they have mastered nothing for themselves. They 
live social, communal lives, like cogs in some vast machine, but 
they do not live personally and individually, as men and women 


+ used to do.” 


THE OUTSTANDING EVENT THUS FAR THIS YEAR IN THE RELIG- 
ious world was the settlement of the “Roman question,” the 
differences between Italy and the Vatican. The result is that 
the Pope becomes, at least nominally, a temporal sovereign. 
Events of the past year in this country stimulate the interest 
of Americans in this new arrangement and in all it may lead to. 
From the vast amount of discussion in the religious press we 
make several] extracts. Taken altogether they reveal some 
uncertainty as to the ultimate significance of the new order of 
things at Rome. 

The Christianity Century expresses this opinion on the 
meaning of the Roman Church’s insistence upon recognized 
temporal sovereignty: 


“The sovereignty of the pope over the tiny principality 
which is to be known as ‘the city of the Vatican’ is not an ulti- 
mate objective but a new point of departure. 

“The essence of the Catholic system is sovereignty. Sov- 
ereignty in respect to spiritual matters. Yes, of course, only 
that. Sovereignty in respect to faith and morals and what- 
ever pertains thereto. And sovereignty in determining what 
things do pertain thereto. Minds which are saturated with 
that conception of the mission and structure of the church are 
not going to be permanently satisfied with sovereignty over one 
hundred and five acres. There may be nothing added to the 
territorial domain of the City of the Vatican within a century, 
or ever; but the very fact that the church considers temporal 
sovereignty an indispensable element of its equipment for 
carrying out its ‘spiritual’ mission, is more than a hint that it 
is unwilling to rely upon spiritual forces for the attamment of 
spiritual ends, and that in its own view religion and the state 
are not merely related—as of course they are—but related in 
such a way that the church must itself be a state and exercise 
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the political and diplomatic, if not the military and police, 
functions of a state.” 

In The United Presbyterian Dr. J. D. Rankin in the course 
of an article gives this brief review and comment respecting 
the temporal power: 


{ 


“So long as Charlemagne lived, the political ambitions of | 


the popes were held under control. After his death, the popes — 


began to push their claims to temporal power and the weak 5 
kings were compelled to acknowledge it. In each nation, how- — 
ever, the king claimed authority over the Church, and it was © 


rapidly passing into their hands. In 1073, Hildebrand, ‘the — 


firebrand of the eleventh century,’ became pope. He imme- 
diately declared that the civil power had no authority over 


the Church, but on the contrary was subject to it. He declared 


that the pope, as head of the Church, was the ruler of the — 


world, that kings and emperors held their power only by his 


permission. The ‘Dictates of Hildebrand’ are interesting read- 
ing, especially in connection with the restoration of temporal 


power to the pope. Here are a few: ‘Only the pope may wear ~ 


the imperial insignia.”? ‘All princes are to kiss the pope’s feet 


only.’ ‘His name stands alone in the world.’ ‘He can be judged i 


by no one.’ ‘No one may pass sentence on one who appeals to 
the apostolic throne.’ “The Roman Church has: never erred 
and according to the testimony of Scripture never will err.’ 
‘The pope can depose the emperor.’ ‘Only the Roman bishop 
is rightly styled “universal.” ’ 

“These claims make the head of the twentieth century 
freeman reel, but they are still the claim of Rome, though held 
in abeyance when it is impossible to enforce them. They have 
never been shaved down the thickness of a shadow.” 


The Lutheran does not make any definite predictions, but 
utters a word of caution: 


“The ambitions of Mussolini to restore Italy to its ancient 
Roman grandeur have been very frankly announced. There 
are fairly reliable rumors that he hopes to extend the ‘sphere 
of Italian influence,’ if not the nation’s boundary lines east- 
ward into the Balkan-Grecian part of Europe as well as in 
Africa. The well-known habits of Roman Catholic prelates 
and priests to enter the field of political management would 
enable the Vatican to be very helpful to Fascism’s ambitious 
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projects. If some such bargain has been made—and a guess 
in that direction has past policies that make it a probable one— 
then the partnership is by no means so local and innocent as it 
appears. 

“At least the citizens of North America should thoroughly 
acquaint themselves with the possibilities of Papal royalty. 
Pius XI will not be the last occupant of the Chair of Peter. 
His successor may resemble some of the present Pope’s prede- 
cessors. Administrative union of Church and State has always 
hurt both, but religion especially. The citizens of this country 
can only be harmed by their own indifference and their placid 
consent. But if they are caught napping, things will be very 
different the day they wake up.” 


( The Churchman has not taken the matter quite so seri- 
ously, as this excerpt shows: 


“Mussolini is still to be the ruler of Italy, and will 
administer justice in the dominions of the Pope, whose tem- 
poral power is a mere shadow. What has happened seems to 
be simply that the Kingdom of Italy promises to be a good 
Catholic, just as some of our American robber barons have 
agreed to be good Methodists or Episcopalians. But no one 
believes that the dictator will take any orders from the Pope, 
or that he will fail to use the church and its ecclesiastical courts 
to further the ends of Fascism. 

“Many American Catholics deplore this new development. 
They wish that the authority of the Pope had been permitted 
to remain purely spiritual. And, with other non-Italians, they 
dislike to see their church become even more Italian.” 


The Spectator (London), commenting on the settlement 
just before it was completed, did not look for any very revo- 
lutionary results: 


“There have been people on both sides of the controversy 
who thought that it would have been better to let sleeping dogs 
lie. After all, although there was no formal recognition 
between the Civil Power and the Vatican, there had always been 
an unavowed but practical arrangement. Otherwise the life of 
Rome would have been intolerable. Why not, it was often 
asked, let alone an illogical system that was working well 
enough? Worse might befall. And there was another reason 
why the grievances of the Papacy have not been altogether a 
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disadvantage. It is one of the most notorious facts of history 
that religious causes have thrived under varying degrees of 
oppression. The Pope, as the ‘Prisoner of the Vatican,’ even 
though he was self-immolated in protest, has always worn the | 
glamour of his position. By becoming a sovereign, recognized — 
as such by the State, he will gain something, but he will also — 
lose something. Nobody can say in advance exactly how the » 
balance of profit and loss will stand.” 


Wuat HAS PROTESTANTISM CONTRIBUTED TO MODERN CIVILI- ~ 
zation, and what is its duty in the present situation? It may © 
be compared to the house of Judah in the day of Nehemiah, 
when the wall of Jerusalem was being rebuilt—“‘every one with 
one of his hands wrought in the work, and with the other hand — 
held a weapon.” The business of the church is to deliver the — 
message of the Gospel of Christ, but it must also look to the- 
preservation of that liberty without which the work must be 
grievously hindered. In his address as the retiring president 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman stated the case with his usual clarity, 
and these quotations deserve to be recalled at this time: 


“We can say with confidence that Protestantism has | 
founded great states, thrown off the hindering subtleties and — 
errors of the past, and done yeoman service in behalf of a free 
Church, a free state, free education, the right of the mind to 
pursue uninhibited its investigations and of the heart to find 
and worship its Redeemer as conscience dictates. If, therefore, 
it does not earn the utmost praise of its partisan eulogists, 
neither does it deserve the invectives of its partisan antagon- 
ists. ‘The history it has made is not to be spirited away by 
verbal legerdemain.” 

“In saying this, we do not have to concede that the alterna- 
tives are all State in Protestantism and all Church in Catholic- 
ism. Both branches of our common faith participate in State 
consciousness and Church consciousness. The point at issue is, 
which blends them best and makes the best use of them con- 
jointly?” 

“What, then, are we to do who represent the beginning of 
a reintegration which has already profoundly influenced Prot- 
estant thought and life? We know that the authors of the 
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Reformation appeared for tyranny as well as for liberty: that 
their movement seized monarchies which remained absolute and 
republics which remained as free as before. The modern 
State of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries retained penal 
codes against heresy, and decreed that every schism should be 
punished by their own. Too often Protestantism handed over 
to civil magistrates the autocratic power it had wrested from 
ecclesiastics. The superfluous baggage it carried with it out 
of the house of bondage hampered it for a prolonged period. 
Many of its political and theological beliefs continued to be 
subservient to archaic ideas and methods of inquiry. 

“Yet, despite these drawbacks, its encouragement of learn- 
ing stimulated the sense of nationality; of a creation ruled by 
reason, not by thaumaturgy. The romanticism of the Middle 
Ages had its saintly aspects and entrancing moods. But it had 
well-nigh outlawed the intellectual faculties which Protestant- 
ism legitimatized and applied to the inestimable benefit of the 
race. Now that new occasions breed new duties, making ancient 
good uncouth, we, as Protestants, have to attempt the unifica- 
tion of our forces without injuring the dearly won freedom 
they cherish.” 


ANY FORM OF PROTESTANT SERVICE THAT ELICITS FRANK AND 
generous praise from Catholic sources must be deserving of 


attention. Ever since the United States took the Philippine 


Islands from Spain our American Protestant churches have 
been actively at work there, and their efforts are bearing fruit. 
The Congregationalist has quoted two items showing not only 
Catholic appreciation, but that the Roman Church is watch- 
ing the work closely and is even quickened thereby in its own 


activities. The first of these items, given below, resulted from 


the Catholic Student’s Mission investigation of conditions in 
the islands, and the second appeared in the Catholic Historical 
Review. 


“By founding hospitals and dispensaries for the poor, sec- 
ondary and industrial schools in the more important towns, and 
splendidly equipped ‘dormitories’ for students at Manila, the 
Protestant missions are doing a work of positive importance 
and value with which the church in the Philippines has to 
reckon.” 
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“The Protestant sects have not been without a quickening 
influence on Catholicism, for they have aided the establishment 
of the church on the American basis, and the correction of — 
undesirable conditions which had grown up during the Spanish 
control. The competition has served a good end for Catholic- — 
ism, for it has put it on its mettle in a way it might never have 
been without it. The American clergy, I venture to think, 
recognize this fully.” 


WITH ALL THE PRESENT INFLUENCES THAT OPPOSE OR MISINTER- 
pret Christianity, there is to be discerned nevertheless a not- z 
able hunger among the people for its message. This appears — 
to be true everywhere. It is especially remarkable that it has — 
taken a very definite and practical form in Italy. Even the — 
Roman Church, to judge from recent reports, has been moved — 
to meet this demand there. The following statement is ~ 
credited to the information service of the World’s Committee 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association: 


“The widespread distribution of the Italian editions of the 
Bible published by the British and Foreign Bible society has 
induced the Catholic church to the issue of translations of a 
popular and orthodox character, first of the gospels and then 
of the whole Bible. We now have translations into modern 
Italian of the gospels and Acts prepared from the Greek texts 
by the Society of St. Jerome, and also the more recent transla- 
tion edited by the Cardinal Ferrari society. This society is 
also preparing a translation of the entire Bible, the only 
reproach against which is that it will be based entirely on the 
Latin of the Vulgate. It is, however, impossible to form an 
opinion as to its merits at present, as it is not yet out of press. 
There is also a growing interest in the ‘Days of the Gospel,’ 
the object of which is to make the Scriptures better known by 
means of lectures and special sermons. On the other hand, 
certain ecclesiastical circles show some alarm, not to say hos- 
tility, with regard to the ‘Gospel groups’ formed in some Catho- 
lic circles with the object of deepening the knowledge of the 
gospels among the young people. In the view of the tradition- 
alists, such organizations not only represent a novelty in the 
Catholic church, but may constitute a danger by encouraging 
Catholics to move towards the independent and individualist 
attitude towards the gospel adopted by Protestants.” 
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Tur JEW IS BECOMING SINGULARLY PROMINENT AS A SUBJECT 
of religious discussion. A respectable number of books about 
the Jew, his history and his religion, have appeared within the 
past three or four years. The whole subject is narrowing 
down to the question whether or not the Jew is a proper object 
of evangelizing effort. It is surprising that a number of 
Christian preachers have opposed such work. Among them 
is Dr. Edward L. Hunt, who has indicted this branch of mis- 
sionary work on the score of its “futility,” its “costliness,” its 
“un-Christian” and “un-American” character. We take up 
only his first point and give the reply of The Evangelical 
Christian and Missionary Witness: 


“Dr. Hunt is very ignorant of what has taken place in the 
winning of Jews to Christ. We have before us a selection from 


| _ the great multitudes who have come from Jewry into Christi- 


anity in little more than a generation. Many of these were, 
to say the least, the equals of Dr. Hunt in culture. Take the 
following as samples: Da Costa, Palgrave, Wolff, Ginzburg, 
Meyer, Cassel, Joseph Salvador, Cohn, David Margoliuth, 
Mendelssohn, Rubenstein, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Neander, Her- 
schell, Ricardo, Lord Goschen, Edersheim, Saphi, Delitzsch, 
Tholuck, Krummacher, Bishop Scheneschewsky and Rabino- 
witch. 

“We will not give Dr. Hunt the name of a Nicodemus 
group who will let all men know someday of the faith which 
they have in Jesus, but who are now high up in Jewry. Has 
he heard of any of the above names?” 


ZIONISM GETS SPACE IN THE NEWSPAPERS WITH MORE OR LESS 
regularity, but just what progress it is making seems difficult 
to determine. It must be borne in mind that it is the effort of 
a race to develop a national center; it is not, pre-eminently at 
least, a religious movement. Although it has enjoyed great 
publicity for years and the Great War seemed to open the way 
for its easier realization, it does not seem to appeal even to 
the Jews to a very notable degree. The Nationa] Lutheran 
Council Bulletin contains this resumé of the whole Zionist 
situation: 


“Zionism, which has come to the forefront during the past 
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few decades, is not so much a religious movement as an attempt 
at establishing nationalism among the Jews throughout the 
world. Although colonization of the Jews in Ben Hinnon and 
along the coastal plain of Palestine began. in the early fifties _ 
of the nineteenth century, the movement termed Zionism is the 
plan of a single individual, a Jew named Dr. Herzl, who, living 
in Paris, became convinced that the Jews would continue to be — 
considered a race without a country by all the nations of — 
Europe, since the Jews themselves refused to amalgamate in 
the national life of the people among whom they dwelt. In ~ 
1897 Dr. Herzl convened the first Zionistic convention at Basel, — 
Switzerland. He conceived Palestine as a suitable place for a — 
national home for the Jews and had no religious motives in 
his scheme. In 1910 the first Zionistic farming colony was 


established, and in 1917 England declared through her Minister _ 


Balfour that she would guarantee the Jews the right to estab- 
lish themselves in that land. 

“The original plan has met with some difficulties through — 
the tendency of Jews immigrating to Palestine to settle in com- 
munities on the sand dunes of Joppa. A mushroom city of 
40,000 inhabitants has grown up, which constitutes fully one- 
third of all the Palestine Jews, according to the Jerusalem 
Messenger, a Lutheran quarterly published by the Syrian 
Orphan Asylum at Jerusalem. 

“The economic distress which has followed during the past 
few years has discouraged many followers of Zionism, and it is 
said that the Arabs, who originally feared the movement with 
great alarm, have now lost their fears. A prominent Arab of 
Galilee declared: ‘We no longer fear Zionism. An organiza- 
tion that continues to be upheld by charitable contributions 
has no real support. Men will give alms as long as their 
enthusiasm holds out. But a continuous almsgiving becomes 
wearisome and finally ceases entirely.’ 

“What development in the field of religion may come out 
of this non-religious enterprise is hard to say, although a fore- 
cast is offered by H. Thon in a recent number of the Jwedische — 
Rundschau, the official organ of the Zionist movement in Ger- 
many. Mr. Thon says: 

“One of the causes that led up to the Zionist movement 
is the realization that we are without a religion. The majority 
of intelligent modern Jews, actuated by a powerful impulse of 
national spirit, turned our thoughts to Palestine, because we 
realized that our belief in a personal God has vanished, hope to 
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find in Palestine a new valuation, arising from a deep, new 
sense of national life, to fill up the void of our inner life and 
being. This shall replace that which hitherto we have desig- 
nated as religion, the relation of an individual man to a per- 


sonal God, which has proved a mere phase of development of 
mankind. Once we acknowledge this absence of religion, we 
“may no longer dally with obsolete forms. All efforts in that 


direction would come to naught, and expose its unreality. 
Therefore at the national festivities of Palestine, all religious 
observances are out of place.’ ” 


SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES AND ARTICLES ABOUT THE COUNTRY 
church are not of themselves going to solve its problems, but 
it is very encouraging to know that speakers and writers are 
doing their best to arouse the church to the magnitude of the 
rural question. And now the seminaries are taking hold, or 
at least beginning to do so, by laying down courses specifically 
designed to prepare men for country pastorates. This is an 
important move in the right direction. Now for unselfish and 
consecrated and capable young men to enter these courses 
leading to what is almost a distinct branch of the ministry. 
Rev. Edwin E. Sundt, in The Watchman-Examiner, thus sum- 
marizes the seminary side of the situation: 

“There is a healthy revival of interest in rural problems 


and in the training of efficient leadership in all our seminaries. 
A few years ago a survey, conducted by the writer, revealed 


_ that out of thirty seminaries and divinity schools in New Eng- 


land, New York and Pennsylvania only three were offering 
adequate courses designed to prepare rural pastors. The rest 
overlooked the field wholesale fashion. Today almost all these 
schools are talking about what may be done to adjust the cur- 
riculum to this new demand, and many have taken steps to 
introduce specific courses and means of testing theoretical ideas 
in actual parish work. Thus the Hartford Seminary offers to 
men interested in rural fields not only a complete preparation 
in the class room but six months or more of actual practice in 
a large ‘trial parish’, known as the Mohigan Parish. Newton 
Theological Institution, under the leadership of Professor 
Rowe, has introduced summer courses for rural pastors and 
invited experts in this field to share their experiences with the 
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students. At the recent All New England Conference of Rural 
Leaders, held in Boston, every important seminary and school | 
of theology was duly represented. Indeed, several of the most 

important discussions at this conference moved around the 
theme, ‘What Can Our Seminaries Do to Better Prepare the 
Country Pastor for His Task?’ The several speakers unani-— 
mously voiced the opinion that these schools stand ready to | 
do everything possible to adjust their program for this specific _ 
need and to encourage the ablest students to enter the rural 


field.” 


WuatTEVER THE [NTER-CHURCH WorLD MOVEMENT DID OR DID © 
not accomplish, it ought to have developed the grace of | 
humility. It was too pretentious, too hasty, too vociferous, — 
too eager to look to the world for approval and support. Yet — 
it had its laudable objectives, among them its effort to discover — 
by systematic survey what were the actual religious conditions 
in the great world field. It is a pity that this work could not 

have been continued, but it fell in the general collapse. How- | 
ever, the idea did not die, and something of the kind is even now © 
going forward. The Evangelical Christian and Missionary _ 
Witness gives this outline of a new movement to the same end: 


“In a quiet, unobtrusive way, a little group of British 
Christians have set out to accomplish that in which the great 
movement in America had failed. Led by Dr. Cochrane, a mis- 
sionary of wide experience in China and Manchuria, they have 
undertaken a careful survey of the various fields of the world 
in order that a thorough knowledge of the unevangelized areas 
might be valuable for all interested in accomplishing the unfin- 
ished missionary objective given to the Church by her great 
Head. 

“The purpose is further to bring about co-ordination and 
co-operation instead of competition and unpardonable waste — 
through overlapping. 

“Dr. Cochrane has also been seeking to bring about a 
better understanding between the denominational and the inter- 
denominational missions. 

“He has already, by his valuable surveys, fair alike to 
both these groups of missions, placed all under a debt of grati- 
tude for the invaluable information furnished therein. 

“If he succeeds in bringing about a better understanding 
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between missions operating under these two methods by demon- 
strating that instead of a spirit of rivalry the one is compli- 


) mentary to the other, all being actuated by the same motives, 
_ and each seeking to attain a similar end by differing methods 
he will have fulfilled another invaluable ministry.” 


As AN AGENT IN SPREADING THE GOSPEL THE RADIO HAS BEEN 
hailed with joy, and there can hardly be any doubt that many 
people have been reached “on the air” when they would not 
have attended any church service. But, for all its fine possi- 
bilities, the radio is accused of aiding and abetting the “relig- 


lous quitter.” Dr. Charles R. Brown, formerly Dean of Yale 


Divinity School, said in a Lenten noonday service in Boston: 


“The difference between listening to a radio sermon and 
going to church is the same as the difference between calling 
a girl on the telephone and spending the evening with her. 

“Most persons who tune in on radio sermons are religious 
quitters; doubtless some of them think they are doing God a 


_ favor by listening in, but they are of no positive good in the 


community. 

“The Bible does not say that God so loved the world that 
he telephoned down the good news. He sent his only begotten 
Son to die. 

“Among religious quitters Dr. Brown cited students whose 
‘new independence made them forget early training, mature 
persons the light of whose spirituality has been dimmed by 
riches and the cares of the world, and those numerous indivi- 
duals who are too lazy to readjust their religious concepts to 
changed conditions.’ ” 


Another prominent preacher who looks at the radio from 
the same angle is Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, of Broadway Tab- 
ernacle, New York, who said in an editorial in the Broadway 
Tabernacle News: 


“A Christian owes it to the community to move through 


_ the streets on Sunday morning toward the House of God. 


Every face turned churchward Sunday morning leaves an 


_ impress on the life of the town. If no one went to church and 


everyone glued his ear to the radio, public worship would vanish 
and spiritual Christianity would gradually fade away. Reli- 
gion is a social thing and in its Christian form it is impossible 
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for it to survive if men hold aloof from one another. ronal 
not the assembling of yourselves together’ is an old exhortation! 
which all the generations will do well to heed. 

“Not only does the radio break down the joy of fellows . 
but it undermines the sense of personal responsibility. A ma: 
stretched on a lounge 1 in his bedroom drinkioe in a sermon may, 
of course, send in his contribution to the church as his share 
toward the expense of the service, but he is not likely to do it.” hai 
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CHRISTIAN JOURNALISM IS IN AN ANEMIC CONDITION, BUT A HOP! ™ 
ful sign is that the fact is being recognized. A very wide die- 
cussion of the subject is going on, facts are being faced, andk 
the remedy is sought. Perhaps the most pertinent charg a 
against our Christian periodicals taken altogether is, that they: 
are not presenting their religion. To use the current phrases 
they have lost their message. The struggle to compete wi 
the amazing array of attractive secular periodicals, with the 
radio, with the movies, and with the automobile has temptedk 
religious journalism to lean toward more or less striking 
“attractions” to win subscribers. The tendency is to cater tor 
wants rather than to supply needs. 

This does not mean that a church paper should be nee 
lessly plain or dry or dull; but it should follow the princi 
that it is essentially religious, and that it cannot expect tai 
win attention and interest by a secular style. A man who 
takes up philosophy does not open a textbook because he 
expects it to be entertaining or thinks it will help him to passi 
a half hour pleasantly. He unconsciously assumes a reflective 
mood, and so is prepared to do some earnest thinking. A/ 
religious paper should be so frankly different from all other! 
literature that it creates its own atmosphere, one that thel 
reader recognizes as appropriate to its high message. 

Not very long ago Zion’s Herald editorially took up the 
question, “What is the Matter with the Colleges?” A colleges 
president, Henry M. Wriston, replied with an article, “What 
is the Matter with the Church Papers?” In this he used as fan 
as possible the very wording of the editorial. In the portion: 
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here given he at least invites the very serious attention of our 
religious publishers: 


“But the major difficulty with the church papers of the 
land runs deeper than any of the strictures that form the topic 
of popular conversations. Fundamentally, these institutions 
are breaking down at the point of genuine religion and worthy 
writing. That is, they are failing in the very purpose for 
which they were founded. ‘They are being sadly commer- 
cialized. 

“In this calamity, needless to say, the papers do not stand 
alone. The money moth of corruption is eating the very vitals 
out of most of our twentieth-century institutions. Nothing is 
exempt. Even the family and the church are victims of this 
false standard of value. But the fact that commercialization 
and standardization after the pattern of mechanical efficiency 
are today threatening our total life should never be allowed to 
blind us to the specific evil as it appears in the institutions that 
have been established to train the present generation for worth- 


while living. Some even have syndicated ‘patent’ insides ! 


“Consider for a moment some of the ideals, not as they 
appear in field agents’ talks, but as they dominate, practically, 
editorial policies. What do papers appear to desire supremely 
in these modern times? There is only one answer. Subscrip- 
tions, subscriptions, subscriptions. HEndowments, big buildings 
and bigger buildings better located, large subscription lists 
and still larger subscription lists. This subtle process of com- 
mercialization appears again and again, not only in direct 
appeals for subscriptions, but indirectly in various implications 
and attitudes. Editorial authorities are turning away from 
the ancient view that religion ought to contribute first of all to 
breadth of life, and are emphasizing efficiency—‘direct action’ 
concerning the episcopacy. These leaders profess that they 
are not opposed to culture, but they insist that structural 
changes in the constitution of the church are the avenue to 
greater effectiveness. We doubt, however, the truth of this 
modern contention. Results thus far do not support it.” 
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BOOKS 


1 
Tue INTERPRETATION OF RELIGION 


Proressor Battie is establishing himself as one of the most i 
popular and influential thinkers in the modern theological 
world. His particular theory of religion contains those ele-_ 
ments which are sure to make it most welcome in the midst of © 
the present day conflicts between science and religion. It ig; 
a blend of Kant’s philosophy and Ritschl’s theology. Both of 
these men faced similar intellectual conflicts, and by adopting 
their peculiar strategy temporarily saved religion from a seri- 
ous situation. Professor Baillie tells us that the great concern 
of Kant’s philosophical career was “to abolish knowledge in 
order to make room for faith.” And Professor Ritschl’s great — 
concern as a theologian, as we know, was to save Christianity - 
from the destructive results of historical criticism which was _ 
rapidly undermining the Gospel accounts of the historical _ 
Jesus. 

Modern physical and social sciences are at work in the 1 
same fields as their sister sciences in the days of Kant and | 
Ritschl. And their work is much more intensive and merciless. 
Professor Baillie has organized his counter-attack along the 
same lines that were so successful in these earlier crises. Un- 
der the hard pressure of these modern intellectual offensive — 
movements, he withdraws religion from the rationalistic, 
romantic, scientific, historical, and psychological fronts and 
establishes it over on the ethical front. Moral consciousness | 
becomes the citadel to which he retires. Of this, he says: } 

“Since the certitude of duty is thus the bed-rock on which — 
all else rests, it is of capital importance that it should itself — 
appear as self-evidencing, as having its foundations in itself — 
and requiring no support from outside” (p. 342). 


* The Interpretation of Religion. By John Baillie, M.A., D.Litt., Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology in Emmanuel College, Toronto, Canada. | 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1928. Pp. xvii477. Index. 
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Here, with Kant and Fichte, and Ritschl and Hermann, 
he takes his stand. This is not a new position for Professor 
Baillie. In 1927 he delivered a series of lectures at the summer 
school of Union Theological Seminary, New York, in which he 
presented this theory. These lectures were published in his 
book entitled The Roots of Religion in the Human Soul. This 


_ earlier book, with its “moral consciousness” theory of religion 


_ was reviewed in Tuer Bisuicat Review, so that we will not de- 
_ vote much space to that phase of his present work. What was 
a theory in his first book has now grown into the full pro- 
| portions of a theology around which he organizes the whole 
| history of religious and philosophical thinking. And we do not 
_ know of any book of recent years that covers this vast field 
/ more interestingly. 


The author tells us that he proposes to set forth “a true 


t theory of religion.” And one cannot read far without feeling 


that he firmly believes that he has this theory. One of the 
charms of its pages comes from the fact, that here we find no 
cold, academic presentation of rival theories from which you 


: may take your choice, but rather a warm, passionate, advocacy 


of a theory of religion in which the author believes with all 
his mind and heart. This personal conviction puts life and 
power into his criticism of all rival theories, yet never leads 
him to be consciously unfair in the presentation of an oppon- 
ent’s point of view. 

Owing to the self-evidencing and self-sufficient character 
of his “moral consciousness’? theory of religion he is able to 
dispense with the services of the speculative method, the 
science of history, and psychology of religion. All this he 
makes plain in two chapters. Rationalism, Romanticism, and 
the leading theories of the nature and origin of religion are 
ably discussed and their shortcomings criticized. 

This brings us to the constructive part of this work. Here 
we discover, to our surprise, that Professor Baillie’s theory of 
religion is not as simple as at first it seemed. In fact, it is 
composed of two quite independent psychological factors. 
The author does not seem to feel the psychological difficulties 
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of carrying along these two theories side by side, and jumping 
from the one to the other as soon as one becomes intellectually _ 
difficult to ride. We will keep them apart, as far as possible, — 
and consider them in the order of their importance. These two | 
factors are “Faith” and “Moral Consciousness.” Faith is an 
unknown psychological quantity; moral consciousness is, to a — | 
certain extent, known. The known quantity is used as his 


regular, everyday, practical, common sense, working idea. The — 


unknown quantity he reserves for those special occasions and — 
psychological emergencies where something subtle, mystical, — 
elusive, is required. In spite of all his affirmations, this book — 
reveals the fact that Professor Baillie’s real psychological ~ 
theory of religion is, not “the moral consciousness theory,” but — , 
one built around the unknown quantity of faith. And it is this 
fact which gives it its vital, mysterious, compelling power. 

Let us put this factor of faith in its true light. What 
can be clearer than this statement? “Religion is faith, and 
there is no religious experience of which faith is not a constitu- — 
tive part.” (See p. 231.) To this, we will add another 
passage: 

“No effort to minimise or to supersede this element of faith 
that inheres in all our relations with God has ever been any- 
thing else than prejudicial to religion’s highest interests. 
Faith is indeed the very glory and pride of the human spirit; 
its supreme prerogative; its noblest adventure. Being of the 
very essence of our human situation, it lends to human life and 
thought the greatest of all its charms. . . .” (P. 223.) 


This whole point of view is well summed up in this remark: 
‘Perhaps, indeed, the main principle to be grasped in this whole 
matter is that religion lives not by sight but by insight.” (See 
p. 232.) What, then, is the nature of the insight by which 
religion lives? Our author’s definition of religion, will make 
the best answer to this question: ‘Religion is a moral trust 
in reality.” (See p. 318.) This idea is well expressed in this 
passage: 

“Faith is precious to us, in the first instance, because it 
rescues us from a life of mere slavelike moral obedience to laws 


: 
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whose provenance we do not understand, and makes us free 
citizens of God’s universe—‘no longer slaves but sons’ ” 


(p. 331). 


The nature of religious faith raises the question of the 


| difference between scientific and religious certainty, which our 
/ author answers by saying that “faith appears to become less 
H and less an affair of the intellect alone, and more and more an 
/ affair of the whole personality, and to be, in fact, a kind of 
| trust.” (See p. 376.) And now we are eager to analyze the 
‘ nature of this “trust.” Here, also, we need have no uncer- 
) tainty, for we read: “The faith which is religion . . . is, 
_in the words of Hermann, ‘nothing else than trust in persons 
| and in the powers of personal life.” (See p. 378.) The faith 
» factor in Professor Baillie’s theory of religion moves step by 
* step through moral trust in reality to a personal trust in a 
; Person. And it culminates in this remarkable passage: 


' “We may therefore make bold to state the case in the 


» broadest possible way and say that the most vital needs of 
* religion cannot conceivably be satisfied by anything less than 
| the Living God. It is only with Spirit that our spirits can be 
/ one, or that we can have any measure of spiritual communion. 
| Whatever more God may be than a moral personality, He can- 
) not, if our finite personalities are not to be spiritually home- 
' less, be any less.” (P. 391.) 


This is an outline of the real theory of religion that under- 


lies Professor Baillie’s theology. Whenever he is intellectually 
' hard pressed, or deeply religious, instinctively he turns to it. 


Had he been able to call to his assistance at this point the latest 


| findings in the psychology of religion, he could have put this 
theory on a firm intellectual foundation. Then he would not 
| have been forced to drag in his second theory of the “self- 


evidencing” character of moral consciousness, for which there 
is no possible sound psychological justification, except that 


| secured by stretching the term “moral consciousness” to cover 


the full range of the reactions of human personality, which 
liberty our author sometimes takes. 
The second factor which Professor Baillie introduces into 
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his theory of religion, he characterizes as of primary import- 
ance. It is the idea that the certitude of duty is the bedrock 
upon which all else rests, and from which religious faith grows. — 
Thus religion becomes the product, not the producer, of moral- 
ity. This combination of these two psychological factors of © 
“faith” and “the self-evidencing nature of moral conscious- | 
ness” ultimately raises the problem of the transition from the © 
primary certitude of duty to the further certitude of faith. 
Our author works this out in the following way: =| 

“The truth is that, under the long tuition of moral experi- — 
ence, the consciousness of the moral claim comes, by an almost — 


imperceptible transition of thought, to be interpreted as an © 
awareness of a Divine Reality” (p. 348). 4 


This “imperceptible transition of thought,” from the con- — 
sciousness of the moral claim to an “awareness of a Divine — 
Reality,’ interests the psychologist. So he pursues the idea a 
little further: 

“The process is not really a passage from believing in duty — 
to believing in something else but is much rather a passage | 
from one way of reading duty to another way of reading it. | 
For what religion does is just to give a deeper meaning to duty, 
a deeper significance to our values.”” (P. 348.) 


It is clear now that the reason why this transition seems 
“imperceptible” is because it is, in reality, no transition at all. 
It is still belief in duty. If the matter were left with this state-_ 
ment, we would know how to deal with it, but our author con- 
tinues: 

“In our intuitive judgment of right and wrong there is 
therefore somehow contained an implicit reference to a system 
which supports, explicates, and justifies it” (p. 349). 


This “implicit reference” “latently contained in the con- _ 
scious judgment,”? turns out to be the psychological undoing 
of Professor Baillie, for it forces from him this confession: 

“Now it may be difficult to know what psychological ac- 
count we are to give of this ‘implicit’ existence in an intuition 
of a system which reflection afterwards reveals to have been its 
logical basis from the beginning. There can, indeed, be little 
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| doubt that we are here at the limit of our present psychologi- 
* cal knowledge and understanding, and perhaps on the verge of 


a new and very revolutionary discovery as to the nature of 


mind.” (P. 349.) 


This is a pathetic psychological dilemma for this brilliant 


i) advocate of the “moral consciousness” theory of religion to be 


caught in. But it is unescapable as long as he tries to carry 
along side by side two radically different theories of religion, 
and then to blend them into one. No “new revolutionary dis- 
covery as to the nature of mind,” is going to come to his relief. 
For it is not the psychologist who is at the limit of his knowl- 


edge and understanding at this point, but the theologian. 


Duty and moral obligation center in the will. This is the 
third constituent element, with thinking and feeling, in the 
unity of every act of consciousness. So this theory of religion 


|) is open to the same criticism as rationalism and romanticism. 


reap 
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The author’s confused attempt to make “moral consciousness” 
synonymous with our “‘sense of values” or ‘Shuman personality 
as a whole’ cannot stand. Had he made friends with sound 
psychology of religion, instead of discarding it, he would have 


iven us a stronger book. 
8 8 ALBERT CLARKE WYCKOFF. 


RELIGION wiTHOUT REVELATION ” 


Tuts book is one in a series of three on What I Believe pub- 


lished by Harpers. The other two are: I Believe in God, by 
Miss A. Maude Royden; and The Belief of Catholics, by 
Father Ronald Knox. These have been selected to present 
contrasting points of view. All three authors are deeply reli- 
gious, and they write from the inside of their personal religious 
experiences. The traditional Roman Catholic point of view 
presented by Father Knox needs no explanation. Miss Royden 
is one of the most picturesque of the women preachers in the 
Church of England, and was a recent visitor to this country. 
She claims that she is neither a scientist nor a theologian, nor 


? Religion without Revelation. By J. 8. Huxley. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1927. Pp. 392. Bibliography. Index. 
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does she agree with either the scientific or theological point of 


view. For this reason she feels that she understands and rep- _ 


resents better the rank and file of those who are interested in 
religion, not from the theoretical, but from the practical point — 
of view. But, as the title of her book shows, she believes in 


God, in His revelation of Himself in nature, in the super- | 


natural, in the Bible, in Jesus Christ, and in the sacraments. — 
At these points her beliefs contrast sharply with those of Pro- — 
fessor Julian Huxley, for he does not believe in any of these ~ 
items of faith. 

No more interesting or intelligent defense of religion with- 4 
out revelation could be possible than that found in his book. 
The author is profoundly religious; this fact is felt in every 
word he writes. He struggles to understand other points of 
view, and is surprisingly fair and sympathetic in the apprecia- 3 
tion of religious experience which differs from his own. 

From the standpoint of the psychology of religion—the 
chapter entitled Personalia holds the key to all the theoretical 
ideas which are developed in the other chapters, as well as his 
interpretation of the religious situation of today and his 
prophecy for the future. In Personalia he describes himself 
as having been a very religious child from his earliest days. A 
revealing incident is his feeling about the sacredness of Easter 
Sunday. In describing this, he says: 

“On Easter Sunday, early in the morning, I got up at 
daybreak, before anyone else was about, let myself out, ran — 
across to a favourite copse, penetrated to where I knew the 
wild cherry grew, and there, in the spring dew, picked a great 
armful of the lovely stuff, which I brought back, with a sense 


of its being an acceptable offering, to the house. Three or 
four Easters running I remember doing this.” (P. 109.) 


The author’s searching analysis of this Easter incident is 
worth detailed study. He continues: 


“I was fond of solitude and of Nature, and had a passion 
for wild flowers: but this was only a general basis. It will not 
account for my acting thus on Easter Day, and only then: I 
never went off gathering wild cherry or any other flowers be- 
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| fore breakfast on other days; if I did feel prompted by the 
) fineness of the day to get up early, it was to read in a favorite 
perch in an oak-tree. But somehow, it seems I found Easter 
’ Day a holy day. Naturally I was not at that age concerned 
} to enquire very fully why or how it was holy, whether simply 
/ because other people regarded it as holy, or because of some 
j intrinsic quality in the day; but it was a fact that it was so 
\to me. That mysterious and sacred quality impressed itself 
(upon my mind, and had a double effect upon my actions.” 


+ (P. 109 f.) 


The first effect was to release inhibitions and suppressed 
+ emotions. He puts this psychological experience in these next 
words: . 


“The holy day became as it were a lightning-conductor 
4 on to which could be concentrated those apprehensions which 
) a child may have of something transcendent in the beauty of 
© Nature, that dim and vague sense of what can best be called 
holiness in material things. This, in everyday intercourse with 
) other children and with grown-ups, is mixed up with so many 
1) other sensations and ideas; it is difficult to talk about; the 
world, even the child’s world, inhibits it. But when sanctity 
is in the air, as at Easter, then it can have free play.” 


© (P. 110.) 


1 The second effect which this mysterious and sacred quality 
| which impressed him on Easter Day produced, was: 


: “It also lent special] significance to the actions I per- 
+ formed; and the beauty of the morning, the flowers I brought 
»| back, and indeed the whole pilgrimage, became invested with a 
»| special significance. How, in such cases, that significance be- 
+ comes attached is matter for the psychologist to determine: 
») but that it did so with me is a fact, and it is also pretty evident 
that the same psychological machinery is at work in the genesis 
) of religious nature-festivals (from one of which, of course, 
‘| Easter takes its partial origin).” (P. 110.) 


| The problem of religious experience, in the peculiar slant 
aa, rs 

)) which it takes in the author’s study of it, arises from the fact 
» that this very religious little child was born into a home that 


2) was traditionally famous for its hostility toward orthodox 
- ecclesiasticism, and so was denied normal religious nourish- 
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ment. Upon this point he remarks: “Any education we had 
which could be called directly religious was of the slightest” — 
(p. 105). 
In the minds of those who were interested in religion back 
in the eighties, the name Huxley still lmgers as synonymous ~ 
with unbelief. Thomas Huxley’s controversies with Gladstone | 
were very famous. He was regarded as the “prince of infidels _ 
and the arch-enemy of religion.” Julian Huxley is the grand- 
son of Thomas, and he says that, instead of his grandfather — 
having been irreligious, he was in fact “a man deeply and es- 4 
sentially religious.” This fact is of interest to those who have — 
been making a psychological study of the reactions of chronic 
unbelievers. 4 
On the other side of the family tree, his descent came from _ 
a very different strain. His great-grandfather was Thomas — 
Arnold of Rugby. Matthew Arnold was his grandfather’s © 
brother. Of Matthew Arnold and of his maternal grandfather, 
Matthew Arnold’s brother, he writes: 
“And his combination of an aristocratically moral tem- | 
perament with strong religious leanings, an acute critical — 
faculty, an artistic and mystical capacity which in his case — 
found outlet in poetry, a somewhat sardonic humour, and con- — 
siderable learning, may serve as typical of the family. His | 
brother, my grandfather, had the same kind of ingredients, but — 
in different proportions. The result in his case was that he 
was one of the few men who have not once but twice left the 
Anglican for the Roman Church. His religious conscientious- 
ness was undoubtedly great, for on each occasion of his leaving 


one church for the other he knowingly lost his position and 
means of livelihood.” (P. 104 f.) 


Of the next generation he writes: 


“The same moral-religious-literary combination reap- 
peared in many of the next generation too, the obsession with © 
the relation between theology, truth, and conscience, the de- 
sire both to teach and to serve either by writing, or socially, or’ - 
scholastically. This generation was best typified by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, her earlier novels such as Robert Elsmere 
and David Grieve, and her strenuous work on behalf of the 
Passmore Edwards Settlement and_ the play-centres for 
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London children. The influence of her books and, still more, 
her personality, and that of Matthew Arnold’s writings on 
eritical and religious subjects were among the most potent 
influences among which I grew up.” (P. 105.) 


You uow have the psychological situation which gives the 
key to all that is found in this book on Religion without Rev- 
elation. The whole study is so fascinating that the delay in 
reviewing this book has been due to the hope that the reviewer 
might find time to develop it into an article. But this not be- 
ing possible now, we are turning in the review. 

In Personalia the author describes how he struggled for 
years to satisfy his deeply religious nature without giving it 
the spiritual food upon which such a nature lives. And how, 
try as he did, the spiritual experiences which once helped came 
less and less frequently, until finally they ceased and he col- 
lapsed under the strain, and became a nervous wreck. Melan- 
cholia seized him, and he was ready to make an end of it all. 
By slow degrees he fought his way back to the place where liv- 
ing seemed worth while again, and took up the struggle. 

Morality and truth had been the two absolutes in the 
Huxley and Arnold family strains. When morality and 
truth became relative rather than absolute the crash came. 
But when Julian Huxley begins to fight to live again he does 
so by accepting the relativity of both morality and truth. 
This phase of the problem we have no time to discuss. He 
saves his own life by dedicating himself to the task of working 
out a scientific religion. The remaining chapters in the book 
are devoted to this undertaking. 

First, he has to find a psychological basis for the origin of 
religious experience. At this point his own early religious ex- 
periences with Easter Sunday come to his aid. So he writes: 


“We may put it in this way. The normal man has an 
innate capacity for experiencing sanctity in certain events, 
fjust as (on a lower and more determinate plane) he has for 
experiencing red or blue, fear or disgust or desire, or as he 
has for experiencing beauty, or the validity of logical proof, or 
for feeling love or hate, or judging good and evil. Some have 


| 


this in an overmastering degree, and will be haunted all their: 
days by their experiences of holiness and the felt need of con-| 
forming their life to them. The majority, on the other hand, |) 
have it much less intensely. They will, in their degree, under- 
stand holiness when it is pointed out to them, but be incapable; 
of the pioneering discoveries or the power of expression of the) 
exceptional few.” (P. 159.) 


And he adds: 


“Finally, there are undoubtedly some who, either con- 
genitally or through their upbringing, are wholly unable te 
appreciate what is meant by the sacred or the holy, just ass 
there are a few men who are incapable of appreciating music, 
a few who are born with defect of the retina leading to colour- 
blindness, a few who are born imbecile, unable to follow a logi- 
cal chain of reasoning, a few born moral imbeciles, incapable ¢ 
of appreciating what is meant by right or wrong, and many; 
more in whom upbringing or their own mode of life has dead- 
ened or wholly distorted this moral sense” (p. 159). 
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The second discovery which has come to him from his own 
personal experience is given in these words: 
“Not only does normal man have this capacity for ex-: 


periencing the sense of the sacred, but he demands its satisfac- 
tion” (p. 160). 


Around these two psychological facts he builds up his ¢ 
theory of religion without revelation. In his work he draws : 
heavily upon Rudolph Otto’s book, The Idea of the Holy, also 3 
from Whitehead and other modern writers, as well as the¢ 
poets. The truth is that he has worked so soundly in the field | 
of psychology, from his own personal experience, that he has * 
provided us with a splendid ground work for theism and tra- 
ditional Trinitarianism. He has established everything—but | 
his own thesis, Religion without Revelation. | 

The three fundamental ideas which he finds as the basis of 
religious experience, when forced into an intellectual organiza-- 


tion, fall into these categories: ) 


“The first is constituted by the powers of nature; the sec- - 
ond by the ideal goals of the human mind; the third by actual 
living beings, human and other, in so far as they embody such | 
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ideals. As we have already seen, the personification and glori- 
fication of these would give us an approximation to the theo- 
logical doctrine of the Trinity. . . .” (P. 328.) 


Let us follow the development of this idea. In seeking 
for a name for his first category, he passes over Wells’ “Veiled 
Being,” and “Spiritual Being,” because, he says, “It is definite- 
ly not a Being.” One can see that the introducing of the idea 
of “Being” into that concept would bring him back again into 
theism. So he continues: 


“If a name is required, power, it seems to me, should be 
the noun. What is apprenhended by the religious conscious- 
ness here is the Eternal Power which is outside man, power 
possibly in part spiritual, certainly in all its most obvious 
aspects material.” (P. 329.) 


But he cannot leave his readers here, for this is no intel- 
lectual terminus, so he adds: 


“Corresponding to the third person of the Trinity (and, 
logically, in this scheme, too, coming last), is Pure Spirit or 
Idea. It is constituted by the sum of man’s general and ulti- 
mate notions about truth, beauty, goodness. It forms a 
definite and real part of the atmosphere in which human beings 
growup. . . . It is indeed spirit in its most general form, 
and in so far as a natural object for religious feeling, a Holy 
Spirit, even if completely impersonal. The third may perhaps 
be best thought of, from the point of view of religion, as spirit 
realising itself in living matter—spirit progressively embodied, 
eventually coming to exert a control over nature and life. At 
its lowest it is a spark of spirit dimly and unconsciously 
sharing existence with material body; at its highest it is con- 
scious spirit directing evolution in accordance with its desires 
and will; throughout, it is a movement towards more mind, 
expressing itself in the realities of individual lives, characters, 
and achievements. It connects the other two aspects of real- 
ity. It is Incarnate Spirit, embodied in Life the Mediator.” 
(P. 329.) 


Here is one of the best workings out of the psychological 
basis in religious experience for the Trinity that we have found, 
a sense of sacredness that derives from the Eternal Power in 
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nature and personality; a Holy Spirit, an incarnate Spirk, , 
embodied in life the mediator. 
The Christian psychologist will do well to devote muse 
study to this book, for it is rich in psychological data. And | 
the modern theologian cannot afford to ignore it. In fact, 
Professor Huxley has laid all those who do believe in religion | 
with revelation under a lasting debt of gratitude. Had he been | 
a psychologist instead of a biologist he never would have given 4 
to his book the title, “Religion without Revelation”; for it is. b 
in reality, a study of the psychological experience which opens } 
the way for the theological belief in religion with revelation. 


1 

i 

3 
ALBERT CLARKE WYCKOFF. — 
ea | 


Francis Aspury ? 


Francis Aspury deserves an abiding place in the memory of ” 
Americans. His part in the Revolutionary period of American | 
history and in the constructive period up to the War of 1812 } 
was truly heroic. In a very real sense he was one of the f ound- - 
ers of the republic. William L. Duren has given a handy and \ 
suggestive biography of this man of faith on horseback. The » » 
equestrian statue by August Lukeman of this man of genius j 
who adapted Methodism to the scattered pioneers of the thir- - 
teen colonies has probably done more than any other one thing | 
to arouse interest in his biography, and it is well to have a. 
convenient volume to which we can turn for the facts of so) 
worthy a life. 

Mr. Duren has presented this work with a chronologiail | 
Preface, twenty short chapters, Appendices, Bibliography, and | 
Index. Some of the more interesting chapter titles are: Par- 
entage and Early History, Interest in Social Questions, Interest 
in Education, Asbury’s Devotional Life, Founder of Methodism | 
in America. These do not indicate the matter which has the ° 
greatest interest for us, the years in the saddle, riding thou- - 

*Francis Asbury: Founder of American Methodism and Unofficial 


Minister of State. By William Larkin Duren. New York: The Mac- - 


millan Compan 1928. . 4270. Illustrati : Mess | 
raphy, Index. ce re rations, Appendices, Bibliog: 
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sands of miles in a sparsely settled new country. The author 
projects for himself “a study that really interprets the man,” 
‘and he succeeds in preparing the way for such a study; but 
many times in reading biography we feel a demand for facts 
rather than interpretations. It is still necessary to wait for 
a writer with an appreciative imagination who will make Ameri- 
cans really see this remarkable man. The mud and slush of 
the colonial highways, the long climbing and winding paths to 
isolated huts with their meager hospitality from Maine to 
Georgia for years and years until this zealous evangelist at- 
tained the worthy fame of a distance rider—such experiences 
do not need to be made romantic; they are the realities of a 
‘romantic life. The biography of a character like this demands 
the “investment of a powerful dramatic interest.” Speaking 
of his predecessors among Asbury’s biographers, Dr. Duren 
‘says: 


“The various efforts that have been put forth since are 
based largely upon Asbury’s Journal and have dealt with him 
as a pioneer, pathfinder, incessant traveler, sufferer, and 
‘saintly soul. But with all that has been written, there seems 
still to be room for others to exercise their gifts of interpreta- 
tion, for each new book that comes from the press is hailed with 
the expectant hope that it may cause the mighty man of the 
early days to live again.” (P.7 f.) 

Dr. S. K. Jennings made a bad beginning over a century 
ago, and his successors have more or less followed his example. 
A great man’s fame is in the hands of his biographers. 

Asbury arrived in America in 1771, a thrilling time both 
in the Old World and in the New. The hand of destiny was 
evidently upon him. ‘When Mr. Wesley called for volunteers 
for America, little did he dream that he was speaking among 
others to a man who was being haunted by the impression that 
God had chosen him for that particular field of labor; but such 
was the case” (p. 20). It is impossible to think of this zealous 
man, recently arrived from his mother country, going up and 
down the length and breadth of the land and establishing a 


new religious organization while a political revolution was in 


Io 
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progress, without feeling the greatest admiration for his poise: 
and sanity. But Asbury though recently arrived was more 
American than British, and had an intuitive perception of thal 
new country’s needs. | 

The Methodist Church traces its interest in social ques 
tions to the founder of Methodism in America. Our author 
lays down a sound social principle—But the spiritual ideal 
has to do with men and cannot be separated from anything 
that influences conduct” (p. 51). Our social evangelism shoul: 
be guided by this principle, but it should also have back of iti 
much of Asbury’s fervor. His interest in social questions isi 
well summed up in this statement: : 


r 


i 


“His constant travel gave him positive interest in all mat- 
ters of public improvement, such as roads, bridges, ferries, 
boats, and even the housing of the people. Indeed, there was 
no matter connected with the public welfare which did nob 
enter into his problem of teaching and guidance.” (P. 51.) — 


And again: 

“He had the rare gift of being able to keep the primary 
and the incidental in proper relation, and so at no time did hej 
lose the supreme emphasis of his ministry. He did not sur- 
render the conviction that sin was the constitutional malady, 
even though he dealt with each separate evil as a symptom of) 
the one thing that he was set to cure.” (P. 52.) . 


The social problems which agitated him most were slavery, 
“the wide spread and ruinous habit of drink,” and sex moral- 
ity. His attitude toward marriage is remarkable. . 

“In 1774 he wrote to William Duke: ‘Stand at all possibl : 
distance from the female sex, that you be not betrayed by them 
that will damage the young mind and sink the aspiring sow 
and blast the prospects of the future man. I leave you to your 


ae and be sure to keep close to your faithful guide?” 
DT.) 


But these were negative attitudes. He himself had beet 
a son of disadvantage educationally, and he was untiring im 
his endeavor to establish educational institutions. His great, 
social work, however, was the adaptation of the organization 


: 
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| This book abounds in excellent quotations. It is very sug- 
‘gestive, and it inspires a desire to know more of the evangelical 
jhero of Revolutionary days. But there is still room for a 


of the romantic and the dramatic construction to fire the im- 
5 agination of the youth of our day. Daniel Boone had no more 


Jour modern American institutions. The youth of today will 
‘be helped by knowing the biography of such a man. They 


JAMES PALMER. 


Wits ano Wirnovut Curist * 


+ Tus book by Sadhu Sundar Singh (Saadhoo Soondar Singh) 
{should pierce the Occidental as well as the Oriental conscience. 
+He signs his Introduction as “Sundar Singh.” Sundar is his 
given name, and Singh indicates that he belongs to the Sikhs; 
} but the publishers rightly give him the title “Sadhu.” This 
H comes from the Sanskrit, Hindi, word sadh, pure or holy, and 
jthe form sadhu means a devotee, one given up to a holy life. 
Tt is really a good equivalent of our saint. Indeed, it seems 


of saint by general acclamation will be this humble devotee of 
‘the saffron robes, a devotee, not of any other, but only of the 
| Lord Jesus Christ. 

{ The title, With and Without Christ, gives the key to the 
4With and Without Christ. By Sadhu Sundar Singh. With an In- 


troduction by the Lord Bishop of Winchester. New York: Harper & 
| Brothers. 1929. Pp. xviii+152. 
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contents. After a brief Preface and a fitting Introduction by) 
the Lord Bishop of Winchester, there follow the eight chapters, 
drawn directly from his experience among Christians and non} 
Christians, as he has found them without and with Christ, then) 
his own experience in these two states, and lastly a short chap- 


ter on The Inner Life. He says: 


“My aim in writing this book has been to show by simatih 
narrative, the Living Presence of Christ and His saving power, 
in the lives of men. For to me the proof of the power anil! 
presence of the Living Christ is found not in this world’s: 
philosophy and impertect logic, but in the lives and experiemaay 
of true Christians.” (P. viii.) 


Our author first calls as witnesses those foreign religious, | 
leaders who are recognized as such among various sects. They 
ascetic lying on a bed of spikes, the devotee who hangs head 
downward, the sitter between fires, the man with the self 
withered hand, the one who has been six years in silence, thal 
sannyasi who has renounced the world, the zealot who seeks 
home rule, which the Sadhu declared would be home ruin, the 
Buddhist hermit walled in his cave, the Chinese doctor follow-) 
ing Confucius, the Jewish rabbi—all without Christ and a 
without peace or joy, but thinking that somehow, sometime, 
they might by their own efforts attain salvation. Here, too 
he quotes that greatest Hindu of today, Mahatma Gandhii) 
“T have not yet found Him, but I am seeking after Him. . . . 
It is an unbroken torture to me that I am still so far from) 
Him.” | 

Then he calls as further witnesses those “non-Christians” 
who have made no profession of Christ by joining any church 
and yet have that peace and joy which come only to those whe 
have found Him. Their testimony is set forth to prove the! 
author’s claim that Christ’s power is still able to give all com) 
fort. These are those, “a very considerable number of non) 
Christians who secretly believe in Him as their Saviour.” Some 
of these, if not all, have had the ill fortune to come in touch! 
with such “Christians” as are set forth in the next chapter; 
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and so have thought it good to continue among their own 
friends, and there bear witness to Christ as the Saviour. 

It is well known in India that there are many who believe 

on our Lord but for various reasons have not united with any 
) of the foreign missions. Indeed, it is quite possible, from what 
_ our author says and what is often heard in India, that there 
+) are large bodies of believers who meet for Bible study and 
“) prayer yet refrain from open confession. He cites the testi- 
& mony of some of these groups to show that a non-Christian 
‘)) may still be “with Christ.” One such said: 
b “There are in our society thousands of men and women 
* who belong to different walks of life. They all believe in Christ 
) » as their Saviour and are baptised in His name, and enjoy His 
i@ worship and service.”” (P. 31.) 


He tells of one after another of such whom he has met and 
) their insistence that they were better as they were than 
' divorced from their own people and mixed up with those whom 
4 he introduces in the next chapter as Christians without Christ. 


“My opinion is that the nations which owe their uplift to 
| the blessings of the Gospel of Christ have, in our days, often 
turned away from Him and disobeyed His commands. 

they have too often forsaken Him and dishonored ating by 
denying His divinity.” (P. 55.) 


The Sadhu gives in the chapter, Christians with Christ, a 
number of the hindrances to having Christ in the life. First 
}) selfishness, then trust in riches. Regarding proper use of the 
i world he says: 


“But danger lies in giving the Creator’s place in our hearts 
to the creature. We should give to the Creator the Creator’s 
“| place and to the creature the creature’s. We can neither live 
1] without water nor live in the water. We must drink, but not 
) sink. If we do not drink we shall die of thirst; if we sink we 
&\ shall die of drowning. ‘So we must use the things of the world 
'| in such a way that, while they sustain our bodies, they do not 
: become too strong for us and choke the vital breath of our 
lives, which is prayer.” (P. 83 f.) 


The last chapter is the weakest. The strongest is the 
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chapter next to the last, in which he tells of his own experience, . 
first without Christ and then of how he found Him. He pays ¥ 
high tribute to his mother and says that she early and firmly jf 
fixed in his mind the habit of seeking God first in the morning, |) 
even before food. “Her bosom was for me my best theological 
school, and she prepared me, as much as she was able, to work} 
for the Lord as a Sadhu.” So she had him taught in the Hindz. 
and Sikh scriptures. He sought peace, but found none. His « 
father, and other older men, advised him against this craving 
for peace, and urged youthful sports; but he continued to see! 
for God. His mother and brother died. He went to a mission + 
school, at Rampur, under the American Presbyterian Missior. 
Regular lessons in the Gospel were given to him, but he left 
this school on that account and went elsewhere. The Gospel: 
attracted him, but he felt it was false and tore up a copy be- 
fore his own father. Yet he was very miserable for three days 
afterwards, and finally determined, as he arose to pray at three ¢ 
in the morning, to find God or kill himself. 


be . I prayed that if there was a God at all He would: 
reveal Himself to me, and show me the way of salvation, and 
end this unrest of my soul. I firmly made up my mind that,) 
if this prayer was not answered, I would before daylight god 
down to the railway and place my head on the line before thes 
incoming train. I remained till about half-past four praying 
and waiting and expecting to see Krishna or Buddha, or some‘ 
other Avatar of the Hindu religion, but they appeared not,’ 
but a light shining in the room. I opened the door to see where: 
it came from, but all was dark outside. I returned inside and4 
the light increased in intensity and took the form of a globe 
of light above the ground, and in this light there appeared,| 
not the form I expected, but the Living Christ, whom I had {jj 
counted as dead. To all eternity I shall not fi His glori- 
ous and loving face, nor the few words which He spoke, ‘Why’ 
do you persecute me? See, I have died on the Cross for you: 
and for the whole world.” . . . Then the old Sundar Singh | 
died, and a new Sundar Singh, to serve the Living Christ, was 
born.” (P. 116.) 


Of course there came persecutions, times of testing and/4 
misunderstanding, but his soul was full of joy and peace. His |” 


| 
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] father, at first so bitter, at last turned to his son and his son’s 
| Saviour. And this son has had the privilege of witnessing be- 


fore high and low, countryman and foreigner, to the marvelous 
grace of God. His steadfastness shows that he is not dis- 


| obedient to the Heavenly vision. 


Our Sadhu has been termed a mystic. So he is, in the very 
best sense of the term—one who believes in the reduction of 


’ Christian truth through the alembic of experience into the very 


substance of the Christian’s life. His was a long and trying 


) search. He might easily have given it up, but hazarded even 
| life itself for the excellency of the knowledge of God. Without 


God life seemed valueless. He was resolved that he must either 
find God, or give up life. Then was fulfilled the promise, “Ye 
shall find me when ye search for me with your whole heart.” 


Tuomas F. CummMincs. 


Private Prayer 1n Curistian Story ° 


Tue American edition of a new book has come recently from 
the press entitled Private Prayer in Christian Story, written 
by the talented Miss Jane T. Stoddart. This book as its title 
indicates is a story of life at one of its highest levels. It 
sketches in bold relief the experiences of certain men and 


women who lived their lives under the circumstances, condi- 


tions, and limitations common to mankind, but who belong to 
that select company that in the course of this life by their very 
example have shown what it means “to see the invisible, to be 
the unattainable, and to do the impossible.” 

Here are persons who rendered distinguished and valued 
service in the world, who succeeded in bringing high outward 
achievements to pass, because great inward transactions had 
first taken place in their own souls. If there is such a thing in 
human affairs as being on God’s side (and who will say that 
there is not?) then one must admit that here are men and 
women who actually were, and who, because they continued to 


5 Private Prayer in Christian Story. By Jane T. Stoddart. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc. 1928. Pp. xiv+304. Index. 
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fulfill the conditions of being on God’s side, found themselves 
being carried forward in the world of human affairs by “the 
workings of a power—secret, holy, and incalculable.” 

This is not a doctrinaire discussion of prayer. It is rather 
a series of intimate biographical sketches of great pray-ers in” 


their respective environments, whose prayer experience repre- 


sents and epitomizes the true inward life of the church. The 
attention of the reader is carried forward from the days when 
“The Church, under the Pagan Empire, was looking stead- — 
fastly into heaven,” days when “A Christian who did not pray 
every day, and even frequently, would not have been considered | 
a Christian at all” (quoted on p. 23), through the heights and 
depths of the succeeding centuries to the present where one is — 
given glimpses of that inner sanctuary of devout men and 


women of modern times who have entered into intimate fellow-~ 


ship with God. Anyone acquainted with church history will 
be on familiar ground, for here is a volume which brings to- 
gether within its covers the story of twenty centuries of private 
prayer in Christian experience. One need not hesitate to say 
that this contribution is but one of those reassuring and en- 
couraging indications, wrought out in history, that ‘There is 
a tide in the affairs of men,” despite any indications there may 
ever be to the contrary. 

Among the many impressions that seize upon the reflective 
reader one of the most obtrusive is that of prayer as a unifying 
agency in life. Who can predict what will happen when differ- 
ing men pray together, or for each other in private? In her 
Introduction, Miss Stoddart recalls this observation of Spur- 
geon’s, and then goes on in the body of the book to cite numer- 
ous illustrations: 

“Prayer has been universal among all the saints. There 
have been saints of different moulds and temperaments, but 
they have all prayed. Some of them have been, like Heman 
and Asaph, masters of song, and they have prayed; others 
could not sing, but they have all prayed. To-day you may 
meet with all sorts of Christians, holding many kinds of doc- 
trines, but they all pray; and what is most curious, they all 
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pray alike too. You can scarcely detect a difference when 
they pray. 

‘The Saints in prayer appear as one 

In word, and deed, and mind.’ 


A man may preach doctrine contrary to the grace of God: 
but get him on his knees, and he prays to God for grace, as 
heartily as John Calvin himself. We are one at the mercy- 
seat.” (P. 20 f.) 


The stimulating effect of coming into contact with the 
great pray-ers of the past, is not that they had no discords, 
but that they found their way out of them through the sanc- 
tuary of the heart. It was by a steadfast reliance upon God, 
as the hearer and answerer of prayer, that the languishing em- 
bers of their own powers were “kindled into a living and a life 
giving flame.” Listen to the great Gladstone: 

“On all occasions, and to-day especially, was forced upon 
me the humiliating sense of my inability to exercise my reason 
in the face of the H. of C., and of the necessity of my utterly 
failing, unless God gave me the strength and language. It was 
after all a poor performance, but would have been poorer, had 
He never been in my thoughts as a present and powerful aid.” 
(P. 243.) 

One cannot help but recall the ejaculation of another 
statesman who exhibited a similar reliance many centuries be- 
fore. When Nehemiah was confronted with a delicate situation 
by the inquiry of King Artaxerxes, it is recorded: ‘Then the 
king said unto me, For what dost thou make request? So I 
prayed to the God of heaven. And I said unto the king, 

.? All of which confirms Tennyson’s line, that “More 
things are wrought by prayer than this world dreams of.” 

Another impression that arouses appreciation is that of 
private prayer as a disciplinary culture of the soul. Amid the 
overwhelming practical business of life Luther confessed, “I 
have to drive myself to prayer every day,” while St. Bernard 
counselled, ‘““Wherever therefore thou shalt be, pray secretly 
within thyself. If thou shalt be far from a house of prayer, 
give not thyself trouble to seek for one, for thou thyself art 
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a sanctuary designed. for prayer. . . - By frequent 
prayer, by bending the body in lowly devotion, the mind is 
exalted towards God.” (P. 67 £.) Of Thomas Chalmers Lord 
Rosebury is quoted as saying, “Here was a man, bustling, striv- 
ing, organising, speaking and preaching with the dust and fire 
of the world on his clothes, but carrying his shrine with him — 
everywhere” (p. 231). He is reported to have said “that dis- — 
quietudes lay light upon a man who could fix his heart on — 
heaven” (p. 231). Calvin advocated the observance of stated — 
hours for daily prayer, not as a legal duty or an act of moral — 
value, but as “a discipline for our weakness, which in this way 
is exercised and then stimulated” (p. 133). 


But the supreme motive in secret prayer, as revealed by ff 


the experience of the great pray-ers of the past, seems to have ff 


been communion and fellowship with God. These words of ~ 
Thomas Goodwin, the great Puritan, are given: “I have 
known men who came to God for nothing else but just to come 
to Him, they so loved Him. They scorned to soil Him and ~ 
themselves with any other errand than just purely to be alone 
with Him and in His presence.” (P. 165.) This is reflected 
in the splendid number of actually recorded prayers, found in | 
the diaries, journals, and letters of those about whom Miss © 
Stoddart has written, e. g., John Hus, “O loving Christ, draw © 
me, a weakling, after Thyself; for if Thou drawest me not, I 
cannot follow Thee” (p. 94); or John Knox, “Grant us, Lord, 
the perfect hatred of sin, both by the evidences of Thy wrath 
and mercy” (p. 140); or Thomas Chalmers, “Oh, give us some 
steady object for our mind to rest upon” (p. 228), and 
“Heavenly Father, encompassed with error I implore Thy for- — 
giveness for the past, and Thy direction for the future. Keep 
me in the way everlasting; and under the feeling of life being © 
but a pilgrimage, may I neither be too much devoted to its 
pleasures nor too much oppressed by its anxieties” (p. 229). 
It was because Robert William Dale “dwelt in those high and 
sacred regions where the springs of the inner life take their 
rise,” that his public ministry of prayer was so far reaching. 
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One of the old members of his Carrs Lane Church, a poor old 
woman of sixty-five, used to say, “Ah, me! I cannot under- 
stand his sermons, but his prayers do me so much good that I 
always come” (p. 248). 

A number of chapters in this volume are devoted to the 
place of private prayer in great literature, including the works 
of Dante, Shakespeare, Bunyan, Samuel Johnson, Sir Walter 
Scott, Tennyson, and Browning. The following among the 
chapter headings will suggest what a company of pray-ers are 
embraced within the scope of the author’s treatment: Voices 
from Old Britain and Ireland, The Norman and Angevin Age, 
The Age of Chaucer and Wycliffe, Seekers for The New World, 
Port Royal and Pascal, Scottish Covenanters, Missionaries, 
Great Americans, Voices From Russia. This book has great 
inspirational value. The accumulated witness of twenty cen- 
turies of private prayer in Christian experience serves both as a 
rebuke to prayerlessness and, at the same time, as an incentive 
to equal devotion among present-day Christians. 


Howarp Tititman Kouist. 


Tur Art or Turnxine ° 


Here is a practical, and delightful, book for one who desires 
to improve his mental habits. There is a constant stream of 
works on psychology, but nearly all are for the professional 
student of the subject. The situation is something like that in 
theology; we have plenty of theological books, but most of 
them are beyond the layman. There is room in each field for 
a mediating, interpretative literature that shall enable the lay 
reader to comprehend important truths and apply them to his 
daily life. This rare book by Dimnet meets such a demand with 
respect to thinking. In one of his earlier pages he says: 
“This book is intended for average minds equally remote 


from genius which knows no obstacles, or from stupidity to 
which everything is an obstacle. It pre-supposes average lives 


*The Art of Thinking. By Ernest Dimnet. New York: Simon and 
Schuster. 1929. Pp. 216. 
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finding the usual chances and encountering only the usual 


difficulties.” (P. 39.) 


Ernest Dimnet is a French abbé who has won distinction as : 
a scholar, literary critic, and lecturer, and who writes with — 
remarkable facility in English as well as in his native languge. — 


A list of his books on a fly leaf of the present volume includes 


eight other works in English, and even one in Latin. As a 


Lowell lecturer at Harvard he gains additional interest for — 


American readers. Assured of such guidance one opens these — 
pages with an expectation that is soon justified. 

One of the very first impressions received is that of the | 
author’s delightful style, although he himself says, “Never read 


a book for the style.” It might be called conversational. In =| | 


fact, he opens with an assumed conversation between himself — 
and the reader, in order to get at what is ordinarily going on s 
in normal minds. As Dr. Cadman said of the book, it “has the 
logical conciseness and drive of the French mind, relieved by 
a sense of humor and facility of expression which will help the ; 
reader to obsorb its capital ideas.” One feels almost as if he 
were having the experience of a most helpful talk with a sym- 
pathetic mentor of singularly penetrating knowledge of his 
mental processes and difficulties. 

Turning to the material of the book itself, we find it di- 
vided into four parts: On Thinking, Obstacles to Thought, 
Helps to Thought, and Creative Thought. Each is appropri- 
ately subdivided under headings which help the reader to keep’ 
the main points in mind. 

Speaking, in Part One, of the means of judging thought, 
the author remarks: 


“An experiment or two will make it clear that the criteria 


of estimation of a man’s thought are, first, the images on which 
it exercises itself; second, the likes and dislikes corresponding 
to these images, and lastly, the mental energy which enables 
us to combine the intellectual data with more or less success” 


(p. 16). 


As to the characteristics of a real thinker, Dimnet names 
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two, vision and independence; and his whole argument is a plea 
for their cultivation, which he presents along with excellent 
advice upon the means for carrying this on. On vision he ob- 
serves, among other things: 


“The thinker is pre-eminently a man who sees where others 
do not. The novelty of what he says, its character as a sort 
of revelation, the charm that attaches to it, all come from the 
fact that he sees. He seems to be head and shoulders above 
the crowd, or to be walking on the ridge-way while others 
trudge at the bottom.” (P. 27.) 

“Hating folly and playing with it rather cruelly is a 
healthy exercise of the faculties: the Bible abounds with in- 
stances. Thinkers are also apt to appear dictatorial, to com- 
pel people to follow in their wake. The reason is because see- 
ing the truth—whose other name is salvation—and realising 
that other people will not see it, they treat them as grown-ups 
must treat children.” (P. 29.) 


From beginning to end great emphasis is placed upon in- 
dependence, and considerable space is devoted to it. “Be your- 
self” is the real slogan of the book. With respect to inde- 
pendence, he thus contrasts the common run of people with the 
real thinker: 

“Nothing is more striking than the absence of intellectual 
independence in most human beings: they conform in opinion, 
as they do in manners, and are perfectly content with repeat- 
ing formulas. While they do so, the thinker calmly looks 
round, giving full play to his mental freedom. He may agree 
with the consensus known as public opinion, but it will not be 
because it is universal opinion. Even the sacrosanct thing 


called plain common-sense is not enough to intimidate him into 
conformity.” (P. 27.) 


Dimnet has much to say about phantasms, those ideas, im- 
pressions, fears, that hamper the mind and would thrust it back 
into the rut of dull conformity whenever some sudden gleam 
of truth tempts it to strike out on a course of its own. In- 
feriority complexes are a part of the price one pays for his 
lack of the moral freedom to see things as they are and the will 
to think and act accordingly. In Part Two, where he especi- 
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ally deals with this subject, he pays his respects to our educa- 
tional systems as supplying some of the obstacles to thought: 
“At an age when impressions are as deep as they are in- 


sidious, uneducating education can produce mental parasites 
which, in time, are apt to result in inferiority complexes, or— 


a worse evil—can distort our whole outlook on life. In every 19 
country education has its faults which it would take libraries — 


to discuss. We must limit ourselves. But it will not take long 
to show that education in the United States is too resolutely 
practical and leaves in the pupil’s mind the phantasm that 
culture is the privilege or the amusement of a few; whereas — 
education in France is precisely the reverse and places culture 
at such a height above action that the mere pleasures of the 
intellect seem immeasurably more important than the practical 
duties of life.” (P. 59.) 


It must not be assumed from what has above been said and — 
quoted that this book is simply analytical and critical. That 
kind of treatment occurs mainly in the first two parts, while 
the other two are more devoted to constructive counsel. In 
Part Three, Helps to Thought, we have short sections upon 
such topics as, Moral elevation ‘a condition of high thinking, 
How to read in order to think, Comprehending and critical 
reading, Going over our knowledge, Reflection, Writing a help 
to thought, Type of mind produces by this intellectual dis- 
cipline. In speaking of moral elevation as a condition of high 
thought, Dimnet says: 

“Just as we learn to sit up straight, or do not give in, 
even in our privacy, to too much freedom of attitudes, we can 
drive out soul visitors we are not proud of. This humble be- 
ginning of sanctity will be rewarded by a straighter judgment 


and by that broader sympathy which is an aspect of intelli- 
pence.- iC b2125,) 


The sections devoted to reading were never more needed 
than now, when even the man of leisure and trained mind is 
somewhat bewildered in the presence of an enormous mass of 
printed matter that is really worth while—if only there were 
time, and when persons not so well prepared to select their 
reading wisely and to pursue it profitably are simply over- 
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whelmed and discouraged. But Dimnet, himself a man of mar- 
velously wide reading, renders expert advice, so that even the 
amateur in good literature may lay out his own course in an 
entrancing region where he feared he might be lost. The au- 
thor lays down what may seem a surprising rule—“Only read 
what gives you the greatest pleasure.’ He is no advocate of 
plodding through some classic or heavy treatise simply because 
it is supposed to be the thing to do. 

“So, if you want to be vitalized into the power of thinking 
real thoughts, and if you want never to know one dull instant 
while reading, do what has been done by the best specimens 
of mankind since there have been books, resolutely leave out 
whatever is not of the best. If something in you rebels against 
this, you are not in the mood for reading this book, you care 
for no Art of Thinking, or you only want mental lozenges 
which I cannot produce, and so farewell. But let it not be till 
you have drawn up a list of the great books which do possess 
some attraction for you, and till a few months’ experience has 
shown you which of these gives you unmixed pleasure. Those 
twenty or thirty volumes will be your library, that is to say, 
your fountain of thought, your delight, and when you see peo- 


ple envying you your pleasure in them—they will be your 
pride.” (P. 182 f.) 


He applies this to the whole range of what is termed litera- 
ture, but advises for books the test of time, and warns against 
“the feverish excitement” over new ones, which “‘is entirely 
commercial and artificially created by publishers.” 

There is much wisdom in what the author says about the 
preservation and use of the data one secures as he reads. In 
short, his instructions on the whole subject of reading are 
worth more to anyone who seeks mental improvement than any 
five-foot, or twenty-five-foot, shelf of books a publisher recom- 
mends—at so much cash down, or so much a month on tthe in- 
stalment plan. The reader discovers how to make his own indi- 
vidual selections for his own individual needs and taste. 

The whole argument of Part Four, Creative Thinking, is 
concentrated upon the principle of being one’s self, and is the 
most valuable part of the work. In it he says that ‘thought 
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cannot coexist with anything that is not our self in is highest 
and noblest possibility.” Verily, “As a man thinketh in his — 
heart, so is he.” The temptation is strong to quote at length — 
here, but we will add only this: 

“Whatever method we resort to we shall find that any — 
powerful ideal or idea in us cures diffidence and creates not — 
only forcefulness but a magnetism. The moment we are con- — 
scious of any such forces filling our minds and our lives, we © 
shall also be conscious of their irresistibility. So, the problem — 


of how to be one’s self is ultimately a moral problem: viz, how | 
to make the best use of one’s faculties.” (P. 194.) 


While in a general classification of books this one would | 
probably be listed under psychology, with at least equal appro- — 
priateness it could be put under morals. Its title might even — 
be ‘Redeeming the Time.’ It deserves to be included under _ 
propaedeutics, for the student who makes the contents of this — 
handy little volume his own upon entering college ought to 
make much better use of his opportunities than without some — 
such wise counsel. It is no less a sound guide for teachers gen- 
erally, and various prominent educators have already endorsed 
it with enthusiasm, as have men in other walks of life. | 

But in this review we have the ministry chiefly in mind, for | 
the followers of no vocation have suffered more from misguid- 
ance and the temptation to listen to this or that champion of — 
some idea than have preachers in this day of overstressed in- 
tellectualism. It is of the utmost importance that our spiritual — 
leaders, with a fine moral and mental freedom, find for them-— 
selves and pursue the King’s highway, even though many a — 
scientific and philosophical and literary guide beckon to by- | 
paths tempting with brilliant but too often ephemeral blossoms. : 
Dimnet can aid the preacher much by the way he points out — 
principles and methods for reading and study, but he can do 
more than that. He can encourage him not to accept what is 
merely popular or may even have the seal of weighty names, 


but to do his own thinking and to follow with courage his own 


conclusions. 
Rosert M. Kurtz, 


